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THE CUT PAPER PATTERNS 
The special cut paper pattern designa, which have proved 
to be so pooular a feature with our readers during the past 
year, will be resumed for the autumn season in the next num 
ber of Hanper’s Bazan, dated September 3 


TITE SEPTEMBER COLOR PLATE, 


which will be issued with the number dated September 10, 
represents a Paria costume for the early autumn, and ta an 
indication of the new combinations in colora and materials 
which are to obtain duri nq the coming season 


ND so the war is over! 


We may say that now, for 
4% though a good many points remain to be settled, we 
all have confidence that they will be settled without any 
more fighting. It has not seemed quite like a real war. 
No sound of gun have we heard; no Spanish soldier or 
sailor have the great majority of us seen, unless we hap 
pen to have been to Portsmouth or Annapolis, or got a 
chance sight somewhere of a Spanish prisoner. To al- 
most all of us it has been a newspaper war—out of sight, 
though constantly in mind—and brought home to us only 
by new stamp-taxes, or by the sight of State troops on 
their way to camps, or by what we have heard from 
friends, or the friends of our friends, who were in the 
army. Within the next month or two we are likely to 
see more of it than we have seen as yet. There will be 
regiments coming home, whose return will be the occasion 
of even livelier demonstrations than marked their depart- 
ure. Some of them have seen fighting and run prodigious 
risks and suffered lamentable hardships in Cuba; others 
have been in Puerto Rico, and have had more fun and less 
trouble. Some wil! come back after a while from Manila. 
Many more have only been in camp on American soil, yet 
have had a ren! taste of war, and experienced hunger and 
sickness and disappointment—especially disappointment 
—because the war gave out before they could gettoit. We 
are very sorry for our disappointed soldiers, and truly 
feel for them, but we are glad the war is over, and that 
there is to be no more fighting in Cuba. We had a taste 
of that, and, glorious though it was, we didn’t like it. 

What remains now is to cut down expenses, settle 
the details, reach some conclusion about the Philippines, 
and then find ourselves and go on, That is a good deal 
to do, especially that matter of finding ourselves and go- 
ingon, We are very much changed; we have some new 
ideas, some novel feelings, and a whole set of new re- 
sp nsibilities. We hardly know ourselves. Well, here’s 
to peace, and our better acquaintance with ourselves and 
our destiny ! 


Tae men who come back from Santiago tell great sto 
ries, and, sad to say, make very serious complaints of 
mismanagement and neglect in that campaign. They 
know what it really meant when food was wanting; they 
saw what were the results of confusion, unavoidable per 
haps, in the quartermaster’s aad medical departments, 
and of the dearth of all means to make the wounded com- 
fortable. They know who did well, and they think they 
know who did badly, and most of them do not hesitate to 
express their opinions and beliefs. They are generous in 
commendation as well as free with censure. One person 
whom many of them, especially many of the wounded, 
remember and speak of, is Miss Barton. ‘‘I tell you,” 
svid a returned newspaper correspondent, ‘that old girl 
knows her business. The way she took hold was beauti- 
ful. When she turned to after Siboney and made gruel 
for the men in the hospital, she must have saved many 
lives. Bacon and hardtack’ ate not just the food for 
wounded men, or even for fever patients, but that is what 
they were getting when Miss Barton turned up. She had 
been through it so often before that she knew just what 
to do and how to go about it.” 

Probably Miss Barton can endure being called “ that 
old girl” by observers so appreciative as this one 


Tue strange and interesting battle over Dreyfus still 
goes on in France, with growing promise that fair play 
will triumph in the end, and that the truth, whatever it is, 
will be suffered to come out. Every one who pays atten- 
tion at all to French affairs has noticed that M. Zola, on 
the failure of his recent appeal.was accorded a fresh term 
of imprisonment, and went to Switzerland to escape ar- 
rest. This movement was not flight, but merely an ex 
pedient of diplomacy. We are told that it by no means 
indicates that he has given up the fight. On the contrary, 
by keeping out of the way during the summer, he will be 
eble it seems—such are the ways of French law—to get a 
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new trial in the fall, at which he hopes that all the hidden 
things will come out. That will not happen, however, 
unless public opinion changes very materially. The evi- 
dence admitted at a trial of Zola, or at any trial which 
touches upon the conviction of Dreyfus, will be such as 
the ruling party in France is willing to allow. When 
public opinion demands that the true inwardness of the 
Dreyfus case shall come out, out it will come. There 
are signs that that consummation is approaching. There 
is a conscience in France, and though it has been gagged 
and blindfolded, it has by no means been extirpated. 
Many of the best minds and cleverest pens in France 
are working for the abatement of the Dreyfus dishonor. 
They must succeed sometime in their aim, and there are 
good reasons to think they will succeed soon 


THE recent announcement that Dr. Lilienfeld of Vienna 
has discovered a simple process of making artificial albu- 
men from coal-tar seems exciting to chemists, and highly 
interesting to newspaper-readers. Albumen, we are told, 
has heretofore been an animal production, and its presence 
in meat and eggs furnishes one of the inducements that we 
have for cating them. There seems to be no doubt that 
Dr. Lilienfeld’s albumen is sure-enough albumen in so far 
as chemistry can determine, and his discovery is looked 
upon as of high importance. Chemistry says that this 
albumen ought to be of great value as food for human 
beings, and that if it turns out to be so, the cost of sus- 
taining human life will be very greatly reduced. As 
much albumen, it seems, as one could get from five dol- 
lars’ worth of meat can be matufactured from coal-tar for 
one dollar. 

But it is not demonstrated yet that the new product is 
really good to eat; that must be settled by actual experi- 
ment, for chemical tests in such matters are inconclusive, 
and the real test of foods is to try them in the stomach 
and see how body and mind thrive on them. Will it taste 
good, this artificial albumen ? Neither the name of it nor 
the source of it gives much promise of flavor, but prob- 
ably that can be added if the stuff turns out well. If it 
does succeed, it offers possibilities for an immense simpli- 
fication of housekeeping. To have a stock of albumen 
in the house, and to be able to mould and flavor it into 
roast beef, broiled chicken, canvas-back duck, or terrapin, 
as the family appetite suggests, is a prospect such as the 
late Edward Bellamy should have lived to consider and 
work out. Mr. Bellamy being no longer with us, Mr. 
Edward Atkinson is doubtless the man whose imagination 
is best fitted to do the subject justice. 


Ir is interesting to find from the recent obituary notices 
of Ebers, the Egyptological novelist, how vital an influ- 
ence sickness had in shaping his career. While a student 
in the University of Gdttingen a severe fever left him with 
strength so much impaired that he gave up the idea with 
which he had sturted of devoting himself to business, and 
presently drifted into the study of Egyptology. He had 
some tarn for literature, which was encouraged by casual 
association with the brothers Grimm, whose fairy stories 
are so famous, but for years he was more a student and 
professor than a writer, and spent all his spare time in in- 
vestigations in Egypt. He might never have been known 
as a popular novelist if he had not been further disabled, 
some twenty years ago, by a paralytic seizure, which 
stopped his career as explorer and turned him to novel- 
writing as a task fit for an invalid. The stories which 
followed during the next ten years constitute the basis of 
his popular fame. They have been very widely read, 
anl whatever their value as literature may be, they have 
served a very useful turn as vehicles for conveying to the 
popular mind a part of what their author knew about 
Egypt. In spite of the success of his stories, Ebers seem- 
ed to have always been first an Egyptologist, and only in- 
cidentally a novelist. 


Tere is a disquieting rumor in the newspapers that 
the autumn fashions for women’s dresses include designs 
for walking skirts that drag in the dust. Fashions, being 
invented for all sorts and conditions of women, must 
necessarily include styles which shall appeal to women 
who lack a reasonable discernment about what to wear. 
Women who have a fair equipment of common-sense 
know, and will always recognize, that the skirts of street 
dresses should clear the ground; but, sad to say, there are 
a good many women in every community to whom to be 
garbed in the latest fashion ig more than comfort or clean- 
liness, and who, if they are once convinced that it is the 
fashion to wear long skirts in the street, will undergo all 
the drawbacks and inconveniences of such a fashion while 
it lasts. There is reason to believe, though, that Ameri- 
can women are stronger-minded about fashions than they 
used to be, and that no whim of the Parisian style-mongers 
which is obviously inconvenient or unprofitable or un- 
beconting can gain anything like a general acceptance. 
Two or three years ago crinoline was offered and rejected. 
That was encouraging. Long street dresses, if they are to 
be offered again, should be rejected just as promptly, and 
doubtiess will be by the great majority of women, even 
though they should escape formal condemnation by 
boards of health. 


Ir certain rumors from Newport are to be credited, it 
would seem to be settled that a complexion of almost in- 
vincible tan will no longer be the proper color scheme for 
autumn. For several years women have frankly courted 
an acquaintance with the sunshine, and, after a prelimi- 
nary and distressing period —to others as well as to them- 
selves—of sunburn and blisters, they have ripened into a 
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rich brown complexion, which seemed as if it would stay 


by them until another summer sun should have a chance. 


to deepen it still more. Newport seems about to change 
all this. Bathers there—and there has been a revival of 
interest in this amusement—have appeared lately in wide 
drooping hats of bright silk, with shirred and corded 
brims. Another feature of Newport raiment has been the 
military element, which has predominated in the children’s 
wardrobes and in certain costumes of the older oncs. 
Military capes, caps, shoulder-straps, and chevrons abound. 
Inasmuch as this season has been one in which sport has 
had the lion’s share of interest, this military element has 
been particularly welcome. Costumes for the golf-field, 
the polo matches, the tennis tournament, and the smaller 
yacht-races are very susceptible of a military touch. 
Tennis, by-the-way, has unexpectedly revived in interest 
among the young men, both at Newport and at Lenox. 
The tournaments have been well attended, and the courts 
are in constant demand. The Horse Show, however, will 
be the most conspicuous event of the season at Newport. 
It is promised, too, that Saratoga will be its old-time self 
during the Horse Show to be held there August 29 and 
30. No Horse Show is promised at Bar Harbor, but the 
smart summer colony is excited over the project of build- 
ing a casino. 


Or course, being a democratic people, we Americans 
have limited opportunities of learning by actual expe- 
rience how to associate properly with kings and princes. 
No one can say, however, that we are not willing. ac- 
cording to our light, to do unto royalty as it is in the 
habit of being done by. For instance, during the recent 
visit of a foreign Prince it was planned that he should 
stop at a certain manufacturing town for the purpose 
of inspecting some of the mammoth works of the place. 
The Prince had already met one of the social leaders of 
the town in question, and, quite naturally, this lady hur- 
ried back from her country place with the gracious inten- 
tion of entertaining the royal visitor. Invitations, which 
were sent out to a chosen few, were accepted with as 
much alacrity as if they had been royal commands, and 
the guests-to-be were on tiptoe with pleasure and excite- 
ment. When the momentous evening arrived, however, 
they were dismayed to find in the dressing-rooms placards 
bearing explicit instructions as to the proper method of 
associating with royalty—instructions, for example, like 
the following : 

** Never fail to address his Royal Highness as ‘ Your 
Grace.’ 

**Do not shake hands with his Royal Highness. 
Merely bow deeply. 

‘Do not presume to address his Royal Highness unless 
he first speaks toe you. 

**Carriages should be ordered early, in order that his 
Royal Highness may not be fatigued.” 

While putting on their gloves, the guests attempted 
some rapid memorizing, and rehearsed one to another, un 
til they thought they were pretty well up in their lesson 
Then they descended to the drawing-room, with their 
hands grimly folded to preclude any unthinking impulse 
toward shaking, and with a procession of Your Graces 
trembling on their lips. But their memorizing and thei: 
good intentions were all needless. The Prince had ideas 
of his own about association with royalty, and they were 
eminently democratic. He insisted on shaking hands all 
around, in the most recklessly republican manner, and he 
soon had the entire company quite at its ease. The guests 
forgot all about the placards, until they went to the dress- 
ing-rooms before leaving, and by that time the saying 
that “rules are made only to be broken” had been again 
illustrated. 


Ir an early beginning can be taken as an indication, 
the Lenox season will probably be unusually gay this 
year. The height of the social activity there comes in 
September. when the Berkshires are as beautiful as a 
dream. The country people who live there from year to 
year often seem unconscious of the beauty of their sur- 
roundings, but even their faces light up as they tell the 
stranger about their valleys and hilis in autumn. At 
Stockbridge there is an old man who has been a village 
institution for years. With the aid of an aged horse and 
a nondescript vehicle, he shows the points of interest to 
such travellers as are of a leisurely turn of mind. The 
crisis always comes when he arrives, by a détour, ata 
point in the road where one can see over the wall into 
the garden of Mr. Joseph Choate. The famous New 
York lawyer has a summer home on the Stockbridge 
hill-side, and this garden is the chef d’euore of the English 
gardener in charge. When the old driver approaches 
the wall, he brings his leisurely horse to an even slower 
pace, while he casts an expectant look at his passengers 
out of the corner of hiseye. At their first involuntary 
exclamation of delight he is openly pleased, and when 
they beg him to stop in order that they may run to the 
wall and take a look throngh the open gateway, he seems 
to stamp them with the seal of his approval. The place 
is really a triumph of skill and of art. It suggests an old 
English garden, with its ivy-covered red brick wall, its 
wealth of flowers of all kinds, and its trim walks. The 
view is superb. Across green miles the valley stretches 
to where the hills seem to swim in a silver mist. The old 
man’s eyes soften as he looks out over it, and if it is in 
spring or summer he always sighs because his passen- 
gers, who seem to be his guests, cannot see it in autumn. 

The season, like the landscape, is at its best in Septem- 
ber. In fact, the Lenox season can scarcely be said to 
exist at any earlier time. There are always some cot- 
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tagers who spend the greater part of the summer there, 
but -it is only when Newport and Bar Harbor have be- 
come the prey of autumu fogs that the tide turns to 
Lenox, with its superb roads, its coaching and golf. This 
year official notice was seut out by prospective hostesses, 
so that everybody is prepared for an early season. It is 
the custom to serve tea at the club-house every Saturday 
in September, but this season the first formal tea was on 
the 13th of this month. 


Some of the facts about the summer school at Har- 
vard are of special interest to women. Out of about 700 
students, fully three-fourths of the number are women. 
Many of these are teachers who are spending a so-called 
vacation in an opportunity for college study, which may 
have been inaccessible to them in their earlier student 
days. There are women writers, too. They are tanking 
courses in English and in composition. One of them said, 
almost with tears in her eyes, that certain of the lectures 
are actual epochs in her life. This intensity with which 
women take experiences is undoubtedly wearing to them- 
selves, but in this instance it must be exceedingly inspiring 
tothe lecturer. One interesting fact is that there are fifty 
women students from Atlanta, Georgia. Somebow one 
cannot help thinking of the new president of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Lowe of Atlanta. Evident- 
ly the women of that city mean to deserve their honors. 
There are men and women in attendance from all over 
the world, and this in itself must prove an interesting 
experience, .There is, in the psychology class, a chaplain 
from among the Maoris of New Zealand; in an English 
class, a real live bishop ; and there is one woman principal 
from the South who has brought with her six of her sub- 
ordinate teachers. The secretary of the school hazards 
the statement that some of the women teachers have not 
had as thoPough an education as the men, but says that 
they are much more eager to repair their deficiencies. 


CANADIAN young women are looking forward to the 
opening of the Royal Victoria College in Montreal. This 
institution, which has become possible through the gen- 
erosity of Lord Strathcona, is to be for the higher edu- 
cation of women. It is claimed for it that in its staff 
and equipment it will be second to none on this continent. 
It will be another year before the college will open, al- 
though the buildings are up and the work of engaging 
the professors has begun in London. The staff will be 
separate from that of McGill, although the two colleges 
will affiliate in conferring degrees. 


wo OUR PARIS 
LET TER. 


‘ia most delightful way of taking a summer holiday— 

if one could only foresee unpleasant surprises and 
aveid them—would, we think, be that adopted by two 
Frenchmen the other day. They started off in their bal- 
loon, the wind took them whither it listed, and when the 
country below seemed to invite nearer acquaintance, they 
dropped to terra firma. But, alas! the wind had played 
them a cruel trick, and they found themselves in a land 
whose boundaries, it seems, may not be crossed except 
where officialism can inspect one; so the two holiday- 
makers were clapped into a litthke German provincial 
prison and labelled ‘‘ spies,” while an officious burgo- 
master made the necessary inquiries. A rather ghastly in- 
terruption to one’s holiday teur—or does one say cruise 
when going in a balloon? But the very idea of being 
able to avoid all the heat and bustle of railway travel 
makes one feel one would like to turn aeronaut. 














The exaggerated gravity of the excuses which the 
would-be fushionable Parisians find for being still in town 
in this scorching weather is most amusing. ‘' Oh,” said 
a very charming woman to me yesterday, ‘‘ of course we 
had to stay for the distribution of prizes at Maurice’s 
school. He has really been working so hard, it is but 
fair that he should have the satisfaction of being ap- 
plauded by his comrades.” When, after tendering my 
congratulations, I ventured to ask which prize the talent 
ed boy expected to get, the little lady murmured, in a 
rather embarrassed way, something about a ‘ prize for 
athletics.” 

In reality one cannot well imagine anything more 
tiresome for parents, professors, and scholars alike than 
these solemn school functions. There is a most terrible 
‘*cut on one pattern ” effect to the whole affair. Every- 
body is hot, everybody is most uncomfortably seated on 
benches without backs, whose faded velvet covers do not 
conceal springs, and everybody has to listen to two long 
discourses, which are quite alike in their youthful ped- 
antry. After this, for long hours, to spasmodic strains of 
the ‘* Marseillaise,” a very solemn gentleman, in a queer 
tightly buttoned-up coat, distributes prizes of identical 
red-covered books, and equally identical wreaths of paper 
laurel, to boys dressed in identical suits. For you must 
know that the boys in French lycées have to wear uni- 
forms. Inever metan American boy—outside of military 
academies—who would not rebel against such an indig- 
nity; but the French schoolboy bears it with a simplicity 
which only goes to show how long this custom has pre- 
vailed. 

A rather quaint story is told of the poet Francois Cop- 
pée, who was once asked to preside at one of these class 
days of which I have been talking, in order that he might 
impress the boys with the desirability of striving to be 
come distinguished Academicians like himself. But Cop- 
pée has a heart that will never grow old, and on finding 
himself in a class again, the rush of memory was too 
strong, and instead of discoursing on the achievements of 
the young Spartans and Greeks, he told the boys of all his 
own mad pranks, and how he hated his Latin themes, 
and did not consider them any good anyway—even now. 
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The school was convulsed with delight, but it was diffi- 
cult for the papas and mammas and professors to force a 
polite smile to their lips. A whole year's training wiped 
out by the clever gibe of a revered commander of the 
Legion of Honor! 


But all through France now there is a crusade against 
classical education, and Jules Lemuitre is writing i ear- 
vest in the newspapers what Coppég jested about. 

Of course girls never study Latin over here. I talked a 
couple of nights ago with the daughter of a well-known 
French lawyer. She told me they went incither for graceful 
accomplishments or else for practical sciences, I was very 
vague in my mind as to what the practical sciences were 
which American girls did not learn. Then she told me 
that French girls learned how to cut out their clothes by 
arithmetic, algebra, or geometry—I could uot quite mas- 
ter which! But, at any rate, it appears that if you tell a 
French girl what the width of your shoulders is, she will 
immediately be able to cut you out a bodice—or at least 
to cut you out something—that ought to fit you. But 
think of your humiliation if your waist proves an inch 
bigger than it ought to be, aceording to the theories of 
a scientific French schoolgirl! Better to cruise with Vir- 
gil or to fight battles with Cesar than to betray such 
physical deformity! 


While I am talking of so-called education, I cannot pass 
over the great event of the week, which has been the 
awarding of the Prix de Rome. Perhaps you. may not 
have heard that the Ecole des Beaux-Arts sends three of 
its chosen disciples—artists, architects, sculptors or cn- 
gravers—to Rome every year to live at the expense of the 
government in the Villa Medici, where they can continue 
their work. How well I can remember oe through 
the bewilderingly beautiful gardens of this villa several 
years ago, and feeling that if I myself had ever won the 
Prix de Rome any talent I might have possessed would 
surely have been put quietly to sleep amid so much con- 
templative loveliness! And the real result of this com- 
petition proves I was not far wrong. For, amongst all 
the men who have been supposed to: show enough talent 
to be sent there, Massenet’s is one of the few names that 
comes to my memory as having justified his promise. 

During the thirty days of this concours the students 
chosen are closed in tiny boxes of rooms called “loges,” 
and there they are set to work from morning to night 
on some given classical subject, which, as they have all 
been working in the same school, is always treated in the 
same banal manner, Of course no human brain can work 
well and steadily from morning till night for thirty days. 
So, many times during the month, the men ** play the fool” 
as a relief from the strain. Two years ago they began to 
complain to a crowd gathering under their windows in 
the street that there was no proper ‘precaution taken 
against fire in the loges, and that they were all in immi- 
nent danger of being burned to death. Naturally the 
director, who happened to be the sculptor Dubois, know 
there could be no possible danger of fire in the heat of 
July; but the tumult increased so that in self-defence he 
had to install a whole fire-brigade in front of the building 
during the duration of the concours. No wonder that 
many clever critics feel justified in claiming that the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts, by continuing this century-old 
tradition, is putting an obstacle in the way of the develop 
ment of personality in art. 


The sublime and the ridiculous joined hands the other 
day in celebrating the hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of the greatest of French historians, Michelet. On araised 
plitform, in the Place de |’H6tel de Ville, a number of 
high officials surrounded a rather morose-looking bust of 
their great man. Three pretty young modistes, imper- 
sonating the Muses, struck artistic attitudes in front of 
this group, while the corps de ballet of the Grand Opera 
pirouetted around a Pierrot, who was twisting himself 
into vain contortions, presumably symbolic of the “* Suf- 
fering of Humanity "—a phrase with which Michelet’s 
name is iptimately connected. Not far from these a 
crowd of other historical characters—Joan of Arc, Henri 
1V., ete.—stood mopping their faces, and awaiting the 
critical moment when in solemn procession they should 
defile before the plastic bust of their delineator. 

Madame Michelet, quict and sad, seated in a gilt chair 
in the place of honor, looked most terribly out of place. 
Surely she had never dreamed that a paternal government 


would intrust the apotheosis of the author of the Bible of 


Humanity to colleagues of the notorious Cléo de Mérode 
and Mile. Curat, who, Muse to-day, would return to-mor- 
row to the daily task of making dainty bonnets. Suddenly 
I heard a voice: “ You know, Justine, this cloak is lined 
with silk; it is trés-chic. I shall have enough to make at 
least three petticoats!” and looked up. It was the ‘‘ god- 
dess”” and her two demoiselles d'honneur passing by in 
all their finery. KATHARINE: DE FOREST. 


ON APPEALING TO A LOW MOTIVE, 

LAYING with fear and playing with fire are two not 

very different things. Each seems harmless enough 
at the beginning, but it is easy for both to slip the leash, 
and then they are terrible masters. The fears of children, 
disproportioned and groundless as many of them are, are 
often little warning indications very valuable in showing 
what is the child's state of nerves and mind. On these 
fears no one should ever be allowed to play, and however 
foolish the fear may be, it should always be carefully 
watched and guarded from growing. Some children 
live, as it were, between two strata of terror—the garret 
and the cellar; and a grown person has only to think of 
himself xs knowing he is living between an open drain- 
pipe in the cellar and a defective flue in the attic to realize 
the constant oppression a timid child must suffer if fear 
of these upper and lower uninhabited regions comes to seize 
upon the nerves. Sometimes such fear of garret and cellar 
seems almost unsubduable in a child, but very often a little 
care will take away all the terror. If when the garret is 
cleaned the little trembler with her small broom is allowed 
to come along and sweep out the dark corners, those cor- 
ners cannot be quite as terrifying to the memory, and the 
delight in “helping” will be spur enough to almost any 
child to make it conquer the shrinking back at the garret 
door. Downstairs in the cellar there is the furnace-man 
to be helped, and if the work is not very dainty, better a 
grimy child than a frightened one: Maps, too, may be 
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drawn, by the small unskilled fingers, of both cellar and 
attic, and when there are new things to be stored in either, 
let the youngest child in the house heye a seeming part in 
the decision, as the only inmate whose advice on thesub- 
ject will be of any material use to the adviser, A care- 
fully and slowly induced familiarity with those mysteri- 
ous regions will breed a healthy contempt for them, as it 
will with every other mysterious terror that is seen to be 
affecting a child’s nerves. 


These simple fears are generally easy enough to fight; 
it is the more subtle fears that a sensitive child creates in 
its own mind and then endures silently that are so hard to 
conquer, or indeed to discover, though their effect on a 
child’s nerves and spirits may be plain enough. Many 
children have, for instance, suffered agonies of silent fear 
because they got it somehow fixed in their misty liitle 
brains that they were adopted children, not the flesh-and- 
blood children of their parents, and some day the real 
parent would come for them and take them away—and 
so on and so on. How can any one protect a child from 
morbid fancies like these? It is not possible to foresee 
such foolish imaginings, and the child who suffers from 
them is usually very reticent, often ashamed of the folly, 
yet unable to control it alone, and so, unless some accident 
betrays the cause of the trouble, it may serve to torment a 
child for years. The only possible safeguard from such 
terrors is to see that fear in a child is never by any chance 
played upon or cultivated. There is, of course, something 
absurd in the fear a child sometimes shows at the mere 
buzzing of a fly. Some children have an apparently deep 
rooted terror of all living things, however much smaller 
than they. It is a fear that should not for a moment be 
laughed at or played upon in a teasing way. A child may 
be and has been thrown into convulsions by being chased 
by another child, who fearlessly carried a bug meant to 
be put on the little coward to cure him of his fears, The 
child who tried this heroic remedy for fear was not any 
more impatient and reckless than many grown persons 
dealing with timid children. If a child shows fear of ani- 
mals, its curiosity concerning them can be roused by show- 
ing it bright pictures of avimals, and letting it learn first 
an affection for the book containing them. From this 
the step is easy to an association between the painted ani- 
mal and the real one. An animal pet is, however, the 
very best teacher of love for animals, and that love every 
normal child should have. 


Above all, let no one else show fear in the child’s pres- 
ence. The importance of fearlessness is not always 
given its full value in the minds of parents. The so- 
culled fun of teasing a child is a temptation that is not 
always resisted. This kind of good-humored teasing was 
shown not long ago on a railroad train, where a little girl 
was making merry with her father and mother and elder 
brother, The child was pretty, and her ways were pretty 
and attracted attention. Evidently her family were both 
fond and proud of her. When the conductor came through 
collecting tickets, the father took three tickets from his 
pocket and held them up. 

** Why, where’s Winnie's ticket?” 

To every one but Wiunie it was plain that she needed 
no ticket, but by her the words were taken in the firmest 
faith. The child looked positively terror-stricken as the 
father, in that good-natured teasing way common to 
child-teasing, went on: 

“Poor Winnic! She'll have to be put off. 
here’s a little girl that hasn't any ticket.” 

It was a great joke to all of them, and not for a moment 
would one of them have done a cruel or unkind thing of 
malice aforethought, that was plain. 

**Come along,” said the conductor, jovially; ‘‘ you'll 
have to be put off;” and it was only when the little thing 
s-bbed aloud in hard earnest that they told ber they were 
only laughing—that it wasa joke. Then they forgot all 
about it and had a merry time together, except Winnie. 
The child could not forget her uneasiness for a moment 
after that, and her merriment was all gone. Whenever 
the conductor came through the car she tried to slip down 
deeper into the seat, and all the while she was nervous and 
unchildlike in the quick glances around. She had been 
frightened, and she was still frightened. It is so much 
easier to do than to undo with children. 

‘* What’s the matter with the child ?” asked the father, 
finally. 

‘**Hungry, I guess,” the mother suggested. 

“ Have a cake, Win?” asked the brotlier, and the child 
took the cake and ate it, as children do even when sobbing; 
but she did not rouse, nor did she tell them what was the 
matter, nor did they suspect what was wrong. This was 
all merely through a blindness and thoughtlessness of that 
kind that does as much harm as actual malice to the vic- 
tim, but there was none of that cruel enjoyment of fear 
which we sometimes see—and not always, alas! in the 
ruder classes only. 

Some parents do actually enjoy seeing their children’s 
fear of themselves. A little baby girl was seen on a hot 
summer day sitting on the door-step of a vacant house, 
looking placidly out into the street. Another little one, 
somewhat older, ran up to her suddenly and evidently 
whispered a warning, for the smaller child got up burried- 
ly and began to run down the pavement. At the first turn 
it was checked by the sight of a heavy, coarsely built man 
who stood in the way. The child sped at once tothe gut- 
ter, and passed the man by making this wide half-circle 
about him. As it scrambled along it cast up at him a look 
of terrified anxiety. The narrator of this episode was 
standing very near the man, and looked up, expecting to 
see on his face some shame of the story that the child's 
avoidance told. On the contrary, the man’s face was 
wreathed with satisfaction, and he sent to the spectator of 
this dismal little scene a glance which plainly said: 

‘Beat that if you can! That’s the way my children 
fear and obey.” 

Tt would be well if only it were a surety that toactually 
brutal men alone belonged this enjoyment and cultivation 
of fear in children, but that is not so. Many in the re- 
fined life we know best enjoy a fearful obedience, and the 
merely thoughtless and careless have a joy that touches 
brutality in playing on the fears of childhood. These en- 
joyments only vanish when those who cause them are at 
ast brought to realize, too late perhaps, the nervous force 
of some child’s foolish fear, or the difference in the bealth 
of mind and body between the fearful and the fearless 
child. Marearer Sutton Briscog, 
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VEW YORK FASHIONS 
MOURNING ATTIRE 
T one time it was said that people who wore 
A. did not need to pay much atten 


yn to fashia »». for all black gowns looked alike 
Wi hin the last two or three years wearing black 
much the custom even with people 
mourning, that the remark no 


has been 8 
who are not in 


longer applies, and there is a great deal of differ 
ence between all-black costumes. The rules that 
govern the wearing of mourning seem to be in a 
transition state At one time the fiat goes forth 
that very deep mourning is no longer fashionable; 
that people can, if they so desire, shroud them 
selves in crape for a few months or even a year 
mut after that time can begin to lighten their 
mourning or even leave it off altogether; while 
there are some. and these by no means those who 
sorrow the least, who have openly stated that 
they do not intend to wear very deep mourning 
it all, or crape, but have decided to wear black as 

g as they live Often the dressmakers are a 
little in a quandary as to what to advise their 
customers to have made. There is no longer any 
fixed rule as to the width of folis of crape or even 
the length of crape veils; but there are a few 
general rules to be followed if a woman wishes to 
dress herself according to what is considered fash 
ionable or even conventional, the two terms not 
being as synonymous as they were.» There-ased 
to be in former times certaigv materfals that were 


entirely with mourning garments 
These same materials have now been made up into 


‘ 


gowns for women who are not Wearing mourning, 
but who found them becoming and attractive 
They have not always thought it necessary, either 
to trim them with a contrasting color; conse 
quently it is impossible to say that any one fab 
ric, with the exception of heavy English crape, is 
used exclusively for deep mourning 


Fra. 1 
For description see patiern-eheet Suppl 
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For pattern see No. II. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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MOURNING HATS AND 
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WIDOWS’ MOURNING 


Widows wear the deepest 
mourning that is worn, and 
their veils are longer and the 
hem deeper, Those who are 
very convetitiona: as regards 
mournpingdo not even hw 
crape on their gowns fo 
some weeks; others, again,| 
have the entire gown made 
of crape, jacket and skirt 
absolutely unrelieved. Wo 
men who wear the plain Eu 


dora cloth or bombazine 
gowns unirimmed with 
crape always wear long 
crape veils. Those who 
wear cloth gowns trimmed 
with crape wear net veils 


with bands of crape. 

The all-erape gowns are 
very rich in effect. The 
standard English crape is 
very beautiful in texture 
and color, more glossy than 
it used to be, and is pro 
nounced to be absolutely 
harmless. At one time, it 
will be remembered, crape 
was considered detrimental 
to health, but now that idea 
has quite exploded. Phy 
sicians condemn quite as 
much the nuns’ veiling and 
the silk veils, and always or- 
der, when patients will fol 
low the advice, that veils 
shall be thrown back from 
the fice, and that only a net 
veil with a crape border be 
worn. Crape is not as ex- 
pensive as it used to be, and 
can be renovated. It is not 
a material to be worn on 
damp days or.in foggy 
weather, for it soon loses its 
freshness; but, as has been 
said, it can be done over in 
the most wonderful fashion. 
It is very much used in trim- 
mings, and is cut up in small 
folds and pipings in a way 
that formerly would have 
been thought ugly. Of 
course the beauty of the ma- 
terial does not show at all 
when it is used in these small 
ways, but it makes an effec 
tive trimming, none the less. 
Cloth gowns and heavy 
mourning silks trimmed 
with folds and pipings of 
crape are very handsome, 
and a very effective gown 
can be made of mourning 










































NECK-WEAR. 


silk outlined with these crape pipings or folds. There is 
something a little coquettish about this style of gown, 
but still it is fashionable 

The first evening gown that a woman wears when she 
goes out into society after she has been in mourning is gen 
erally of crape. Some most effective dinner gowns have 
been made of crape heavily trimmed with dull jet. The 
dull jet of Tie crape is effective, but very striking, and 
some people think that it is a little incongruous. However, 
again it must be said that it is fashionable, and dull jet 
passementerie is beautiful and very expensive. All-crape 
walking gowns made with coat and skirt are also trimmed 
with this dull jet. The jet is put on down each seam and 
nround the flounce ; large pieces of it are on the revers of 
the jacket, and often there is a vest entirely of the passe 
menterie, With such a gown as this a bonnet without a 
veil is correct, and it can be trimmed with the same style 
of dull jet—a crape bonnet, however, not entirely of jet. 


STREET COSTUMES. 


Smooth materials of a dull finish are made in coat and 
skirt fashion, and are worn all the year around by women 
who are in mourning, and lately—that is, the last year— 
it has been the fashion to wear black camel's-hair gowns 
in the street even for deep mourning. With these black 
furs can be worn, and after the mourning has been light- 
ened, the little Persian lamb coats are also in good form 
Seal-skin coats should not be worn in mourning, for they 
have a decided brown shade. The dull black furs can be 
worn, but not any that have the brown cast, such as bear 

The skirts and coats should be made very simply, with 
out any altempt at trimming, and black camel’s-hair looks 
especially well; and just so soon as there is a wish to make 
the mourning less heavy, the trimmings of braid are put 
on or a line of dull jet, ‘and then the veil is taken off and 
a hat worn instead of a bonnet. 

Women who have worn mourning for a long time, and 
who have made it known to friends that they always in 
tend to wear it, can put on heavy silk gowns even in the 
street. These can be worn with mantles of the same 
trimmed with crape, and a bonnet with a veil; but this 
style is suitable only for older women. The plainer the 
gown the better it will look ; any trimming that is neces- 
sary can be given by the flowers that are worn, and surely 
for a little time even in the short lives that we ure sup 
posed to have we can pay enough respect to the dead to be 
conventional for a few months, and wear plain clothes even 
if they are not the most becoming. 

Braid is not used on street costumes for deep mourning. 
It looks very well on black camel’s-hair so soon as the 
black is to be lightened. For autumn wear grenadines 
and veilings of dull black are to be very fashionable. 
These are trimmed with crape, narrow folds of it, or with 
pipings of black ribbon. A gown of this description just 
sent home is made quite long, with an attached flounce 
trimmed down either side of the front breadth and around 
the skirt with narrow mourning ribbon. The waist is tight 
fitting in the back, but in front is quite full and loose, 
opening over a vest of the same material, and trimmed at 
either side of the vest with rows of the dull black ribbon. 
There is a belt also of the ribbon. The sleeves are small, 
and have a cap trimmed with ribbon. This gown is to be 
worn with a hat trimmed with mourning silk and crape. 
It is intended for a girl who is in mourning for her 
brother, and while sufficiently conventional has a touch 
of youthfulness adapted to the wearer. 
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MOURNING HATS AND BONNETS. 


The long crape veii is worn for six months ; after that a shorter one is used, and 
then a silk veil, or a short veil of net trimmed with crape. The veil after the first few 
days is thrown back from the face, the folds of the upper part falling down on those 
ofthelower. A veil will last much longer if it be pinned on the hat each time, and taken 
off and folded away when the hat is removed. Of course this is a little troublesome at 
first, but it is well to take a lesson from the milliner to learn how to pin iton right, and 
after a few times there is no difficulty. Nuns’ veiling veils are useful in storm and are 
worn in deep mourning, but they are not pretty at all. Silk veils do not seem appro- 
priate, but they are also to be included in mourning veils. Even in the deepest 
mourning a little veil of black net with a crape border is supposed to be sufficient. 
‘This comes ready-made by the veil, on a drawing-string, and can be tied around the . 3 
bonnet, or can be worn with a hat: long veils are never worn with hats. When rd ‘ 
second mourning is put on—that is, when the deeper mourning is lightened—bows of 
crape or dull mourning silk are best to trim hats. There are also dull black flowers 
put in sometimes, or dull jet buckles, but it is a mistake to use too much trimming ; it a || hin 
makes the hat too heavy and unbecoming. 
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GOWNS FOR HOUSE WEAR | il \W Ce 
Princesse gowns for house wear are very attractive made in the soft, dull, black ma TAH i A 
terials suitable for mourning. They do not need any trimming but folds and pipings alti it ili 
of the same material, which can be put on to look extremely effective, going in long el itt 


lines down the front or put above the deep flounce. 

Another way of making house gowns is to have a jacket something on the Eton 
shape, made of the material laid in tucks, the upper part of the jacket plain, and then 
a flounce of soft material laid in tucks; but while tucks look well, they do not give 
long lines, so that, too, must be considered. wold 

A very smart and attractive house gown is made with a princesse back, while the = 
front is a jacket with long square tabs, and between the tabs a full vest of black chiffon. : 
There is a belt from the side seams which fastens in front and has long ends. This 
has a jet buckle at the waist—dull jet—and long ends of dull black ribbon. The col- == 
lar is of black ribbon with a quilling of the black chiffon just at the back. The sleeves : 
are small, shirred, and with a long pointed cuff which extends half-way down on 
the hand 

After six months of deep mourning, some women wear 
white altogether in the house, trimmed with black ribbons; 
all put white collars and cuffs on black gowns—the very 
sheerest linen. Widows wear deep cuffs and turned-over 
collars of fine white muslin from the very first. They also 
wear the widow's cap inside the bonnet. They do not wear a 
cap in the house, as they do in England: although the fash 
ion has been tried here, it has not yet met with success enough 
to make it a rule 

A house gown of white wool is made with fitted back, and 
the loose fronts falling from the neck tothe ground, with the 
fulness hekt in at the 
waist with a black cord 
girdle with long tassels 
Around the neck a black 
ribbon is tied in a sailor 
bow, and at the wrists 
are also black ribbons 
This gown is very pretty 
and becoming, but of 
course is not to be re 
commended for deepest 
mouruing 


ms. 


A GIFT FOR A 
GIRL FRIEND 
DAINTY device for 


i a girl's room (which 
should be made in a col 
or that matches or har 


monizes with the hue of 
its hangings and furni 
ture coverings) has been 
recently invented, and 
can be used either for 
autographs or mono 
grams—if one is an in 
veterate collector of the 
latter, and has wearied 
of using them to decorate 
fans. Take a square of 
white card-board or hea 
vy water -color paper 
three and a half inches 
long and three inches 
wide, cut it into the 
Shape of a heart, and 
leaving a border an inch 
in width outline lightly 
with a pencil a second 
heart, which must be cut 
out with a very sharp 
pair of small scissors. 
Paint on the heart tiny 
pink rosebuds and leaves, 
sprays of forget-me-nots, 
buttercups, maidenhair 
ferns, or violets; cut three 
pieces of satin ribbon 
three-quarters of an inch 
or an inch and a half 
wide—pink, blue, yellow, 
or Violet-according to the 
flowers painted, and half 
a yard long. Fringe or 
point one end of each, 
fasten with photogra 
phers paste on the back 
of the heart. one at the 
bottom and one on each 
side. Cut pieces of card 
board one inch long and 
two and a half inches 
wide—the easiest w 1y, 
if one intends to make 
several, ig to cut up 
blank cards and fast- 
en them with the paste 
across the strips of rib 
bon, slanting them a lit 
tle that the effect may 
not be too stiff lhe 
heart can be suspended 
by a loop finished with 
bow and ends of baby 
ribbon matching the col . ao ’ . ‘ " aw —_ ae — 2 IM . 
or of the flowers. or it ©! |-—-MOURNING COSTUME FOR MIDDLE-AGED Fie. 2—YOUNG LADY'S MOURNING = Fia. 3.—MOURNING GOWN IN Fie 


4.—CLOTH COSTUME WITH 


LADY COSTUME PRINCESSE STYLE SATIN FOLDS 
may be hung, by means For ge , —_ r m No. X - 
: . 0 yaltern see o Oo , e - J ror pe e ee fT >, o fi rie - , 7] ~ ore . 
of its open centre, on two is —<—<-_- hea | ~*~ eee Fic. 5.—BLACK SERGE COSTUME. 
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For description see pattern-sheet Supplemeat 
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NO. VI.—THE LUNGS AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 


6 te power of doing and being resides in conditions 

to which the individual gives litle heed. Without 
good lungs the capacity for endeavor is greatly de- 
creased—how much, one does not dream. The cultiva- 
tion of the mind goes on through tradition, habit, and 
other incentives, but the cultivation of lung-power is re- 
pressed rather than encouraged, for it does not enter the 
mind to measure intellectual possibilities by the extent of 
lung-power. The possible speed of the horse is judged 
by his breathing »pparatus, but the increased ability of 
man to wrestle with psychological problems has never 
been considered to depend upon the capacity of his lungs; 
yet the interdependence, if recognized, would immeasur- 
ably promote right thinking, »s well as right living. It 
may be said that many who have been justly celebrated 
have been victims of luug disease, and yet their powers of 
production of brilliant thoughts have not been limited 
That may be true, but the power of sustained endeavor 
has been limited, and it would not be possible to say how 
much more might have been done had the lungs been 
perfect. The perfect action of the lungs is requisite to 
the maintenance of the pure and perfect blood to feed the 
brain 


LUNG CONSTRUCTION, 


As everywhere else in the human frame, the materials 
provided for the functioning of the part or the organ far 
exceed the every-day demnaall 80 that in the case of disease 
or injury the work can be carried on. The brain has count- 
less cells which are never called into action... The impair- 
ment of the stomach through disease of glands leaves 
many others to carry on the work. One kiduey may be 
removed, and yet not be missed from the workings of the 
botly. . The remaining tissue takes up the work, and the 
functiéns of life goon. One lung may be solid with the 
process of pneumonia, and the other lung will do its work 
of aerating the blood. The lungs are similar to a bunch 
of grapes. The main stem represents the great breathing- 
tube, the trachea, which in its turn divides into the course 
tubes, the bronchials. The minute subdivisions go on until 
they come to the air-cells, just as the grape stems divide 
and subdivide until they come to the grapes. In the little 
round microscopical air-cells are the blood-vessels, so thin 
and small that the blood is easily acted upon through the 
membrane by the air, and receives from it the oxygen 
which renews it and renders it fit for its mission of nour- 
ishing the tissues of the body. After the process is per- 
formed, the blood is collected and sent back to the heart 
to go again on its mission of nutrition. If the revitalizing 
of the blood is suspended, death results. If it is interfered 
with, impairment of function results—not of the lungs 
alone, but of every organ and tissue in the body, and, 
most of all, of the brain, which depend on the blood for 
their integrity. 

THE BREATH OF LIFE. 


The ceaseless pulsations of the heart represent the ma- 
chinery of life. With their cessation death comes more 
quickly. But if the lungs are incapacitated the heart it- 
self must stop, as it too depends upon pure blood to nour 
ish it. The breath comes and goes, never completely 
changing or displacing the air in the lungs. There re- 
mains what is known as the residual air. The deep 
breaths that are occasionally drawn, aud the sighing that 
unconsciously takes place, are to drive out some of this 
residual air and replace it with fresh, the ordinary inspira- 


LIFE AND HEALTH. 


tions not having been sufficient to do this. The value of 
exercise in keeping the lungs healthy lies in the displace- 
ment of this air which’ remains in the lungs and the repla- 
cing of it with fresh air. The air-vesicles are very elastic 
and easily distended, but they lose this elasticity if the 
lungs are not inflated thoroughly—more thoroughly than 
the calm, passive breathing ordinarily can do it. It is for 
this reason that the child cries. It is a most healthful 
exercise of the lungs, and one of nature's provisions for 
the expansion of the growing lung tissue. If one is not 
taking regular exercise, if one is sedentary and bends 
over the tasks of life, it is of the utmost importance to 
look after the oo giving them systematic exercise, 
which can be easily done by taking lung gymnastics, 
such as inhaling long breaths, holding them for a little, 
and then carefully exhaling. The difference such exer- 
cises make in chest expansion and lung capacity is really 
marvellous. I know of no part of the body so immediate- 
ly under control of the will and so capable of betterment. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 

For the improvement of the whole body there is nothing 
like vocal culture, wliether it be the singing or the speak- 
ing voice. The major part of vocal instruction consists in 
teaching the pupil how to breathe. This act, though the 
very first one in life to be employed, is acquired the least 
perfectly. The use of the diaphragm, the expansion of 
the ribs, the control of the breath as it passes over the 
vibrating vocal chords, require a knowledge of the mech- 
anism to do it properly, and it is the rarest thing to find 
a person who riguily understands it. I have known 
great singers who understood to perfection the use of the 
singing voice Cause great strain to their vocal chords by 
the improper use of the muscles which contro) breathing, 
as well us those that control the larynx, in using their 
speaking voice. As a means of promoting health and 
maintaining it, I repeat, the lung gymnastics are among 
the most potent, and if mothers who put their children 
at an early age to the piano for daily practice should sub- 
stitute for it the training of the voice for singing, if the 
child has talent, for the right use of it in speaking and 
reading if not for the singing, it would be of the — 
advantage physically. In piano practice the child is kept 
ina cramped position. The muscles of the fingers and the 
hands are increased in strength avd suppleness, but that 
does not improve the general physical condition, and of 
ten the lungs themselves are injured by the continued 
constrained position. 

The voices of children are restrained; the tried nerves 
of the ears of the family cannot endure the shrieks and 
cries and the loud halloos and the uncontrollable laugh- 
ter of the child. But nature is exercising the lungs, and 
the whole is one of those instinctive procedures for bod- 
ily development. If the requirements of civilization are 
such as to preclude these natural gymnastics, provision 
should be mude for replacing or supplementing them. 
Take the children out into the open—on the top of a high 
hill or by the sounding sea—and let them sustain tones, 
each seeing who can do so the longest, making the clear- 
est, sweetest tone, with the least expenditure of breath, 
expanding the chest so that all the Tittle air-vesicles of the 
lungs will be supplied with fresh air. Thus will the blood 
be more perfectly purified, and the whole system will be 
benefited and invigorated—the lungs having had an air 
bath, as the body is laved in fresh water. This is also 
recommended to children of larger growth. Besides these 
special exercises, deep breaths taken at intervals through- 
out the day, as opportunity permits, are Leveticial. 


LUNG IMPAIRMENT. 

The majority of people who die pass away on account of 
Jung troubles. The diseases of pneumonia avd consump- 
tion claim more victims than almost all the other diseases 
to which the human frame is liable put together. These 
diseases would not be so frequent and so fatal were the 
Jung tissue, in its every-day condition, more healthy; and 
the main reason that it is not so is because of the great 
frequency in catching cold. It would be difficult to find 
a person who has never at some time or other in his or 
her life caught a cold, and when caught, in the majority 
of instances it is due to carelessness. Colds are generally 
brought about by a disturbance of the equilibrium of the 
circulation, usually caused by chilling the surface of the 
skin. ‘This contracts the small blood-vessels of the skin, 
and the bleod is sent from the surface to the internal 
blood-vessels; and as there are no organs which have so 
large a surface in which the blood can be spread out as 
the lungs, the blood takes its course to them us a usual 
thing. The result is the catarrhal process which we call 
taking cold. By a wise provision of nature the large 
bronchial tubes are oftenest affected in this way, and as 
they are of large calibre, the result is not so disastrous at 
first. Any cutarrhal process occurring in any purt of the 
body will reappear much more readily again, from which 
one can see how great the importance of avoiding catch- 
ing cold. Early in life children, who are careless and un- 
mindful of the consequences, take cold. Later the youth 
does not mind the chilling of the surface of the coap. 
und disregards the frequent recurring colds, speaking of 
them with a jest. Catching cold begins in the adult to 
uwaken concern, and he avoids draughts and exposure. 
Life for the aged is spent in one long and persistent 
fear of taking cold. They have come to see what it 
means, 

Through repeated inflammatory conditions, the result 
of taking cold, the tissues of the bronchial tubes become 
cicatrized and changed, and can never be restored to their 
original condition. Through their impairment the trouble 
passes on to the tubes which are not so large, and their 
contraction is a much more serious matter, for if they are 
net open the air cannot pass through them to the more 
minute air-tubes; and so it comes to pass that the air is 
cut off entirely from the air-cells, and thus portions of 
the lungs collapse and become entirely useless. The 
great number of air-cells has been alluded to, and quite 
a number of them can be out of service and yet the 
blood be purified; but if the taking colds goes on and on, 
so much of the lung tissue performs its function imper- 
feetly, if at all, that the blood becomes of a poor quality, 
and the whole body suffers. 

One should bear constantly in mind that taking cold is 
no trivial matter, and that prevention of it is one of the 
most necessary steps in the preservation of the health. 
The way to do this is a long chapter, but the whole pro 
cess depends on the maintenance of the equilibrium of 
the circulation. No putting of the body in a glass case 
is necessary; in fact, it should be avoided. The surface 
of the body should be hardened by baths and exercise, so 
that the peripheral circulation will not be easily affected 
by exposure to cok! and the air. Educate the surface of 
the body to bear the changes 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that more de- 
pends on lung expansion, both of physical and mental 
well-being, than one would dream. The stooping shoul- 
ders, the contracted chest, of the despondent and worl 
defeated with the collapsing lungs is a sad and pictu- 
resque illustration of this. 





OUR LONDON LETTER. 
THE END OF A DULL SEASON, 


Ts London season of 1898 is over. The races at 
Goodwood have rung its death-knell. The dullest 
season on record has terminated, as it commenced, in 
gloom. The weather during Ascot week was arctic in 
its severity. Everybody was in furs, and the thermom- 
eter at Good wood during the last few days pointed to an 
unusually low degree for this time of year. A north- 
easterly gale and « clouded sky did not tend to make 
things jovial, and those ladies who donned thin dresses 
had cause to repent their rashness. Goodwood in rain 
and thick frocks is a sorry sight. For some reason there 
has been a gloom over everythiug since the season com- 
menced at Easter. There are many reasons for this. In 
the first place, people made up their minds that the 
season was doomed, so that caused a great depression. 
Then there was the war in America, which bas had a 
rreater effect over here than one would have anticipated. 
Rasy of our most popular hostesses hail from your side 
of the water,and they were naturally anxious about friends 
or relatives, and had no heart to give entertainments. 
There was also a great reaction felt from the uproarious 
excitement caused by the Jubilee. There have been few 
Americans travelling about with full purses anxious to 
sec and be seen. bere was a great scarcity of court 
entertainments and smart balls. The girls are in de- 
spair, for never has the marriage market been so dull. 
There have been a great many marriages among the 
upper middle classes, but these do not count in making 
a season a success. Among the aristocracy eligible men 
are at a premium, and so greatly are they courted by 
match-making mammas that their names are put down 
in a private note-book whilst they are in short jackets at 
Eton. Unfortunately there are not enough to go round, 
so Lady A or Lady B has to give a gulp and swallow a 
compauy-promoter or millionaire from South Africa for 
her daughter, while the much-courted scion of a ducal 
house remains indifferent and unconcerned. The Earl 
of Stradbroke has married Miss Keith Frazier, and Lad 

Wimborne has had her. prettiest daughter marry this 
season, but only to a clergyman, though of good fam- 
ily. The Fleetwood Wilson marriage caused a litile 
stir, on account of the beautiful trousseau and the mag- 
nificence of the wedding; but a bride of fifty -oue, al- 


though she does marry a Russian prince, cannot arouse 
much interest. Mrs. Cornwallis West, « great friend of 
Miss Fleetwood Wilson, and mother of Princess Pless, has 
not yet succeeded in finding another prince for her ex- 

uisitely beautiful second daughter, Miss Sheila West. 

hen there is Miss Pamela Plowden, « great beauty, who 
has been going out this season a great deal with Lady 
Granby, av inveterate match-maker, and who was so suc- 
evssful in bringing about the happy marriage of Miss 
Dallas Yorke to the Duke of Portland; but Miss Pamela 
Plowden's engagement is not yet announced. 


A paucity of smart weddings means a great loss to hun- 
dreds of London tradesmen. The florist, the confection- 
er, the jeweller, to say nothing of the dressmaker and the 
milliner, utter mournful complaints when matters are dull 
in the marriage market. Many of the Bond Street trades- 
men complain terribly—‘‘ No Americans, very few stran- 
=. aud very few weddings! If Christmas does not pro- 
duce good sales, we shall be obliged to close our doors.” 
But “ it is an ill wind that blows no one any good,” and 
the inclement cold weather has driven people to indoor 
amusements, $0 that the opera las seldom had a more suc- 
cessful season. Wagner's * Ring” was given four times 
to overflowing houses. The Princess of Wales occupied 
the royal box for the twelve performances; and, consider- 
ing that all except the “‘ Rheingold” commenced at five 
(the “ Gotterdimmerung " at four)in the afternoon, it said 
much for the enthusiasm of her Royal Highness, as well 
as for that of the enormous number of her future sub- 
jects, who packed themselves away in very uncomfortable 
seats, and sat for hours breathlessly listening to the work 
of the greatest of modern composers. Marie Brema, Emma 
Eames, and Fraulein Ternina, the two De Reszkes, and 
Herr von Rooy were the principal urtisis, who worked 
their hardest to produce a successful result. During the 
second Cycle Frau Cosima Wagner watched with much in- 
terest from the box the presentation of the work of her 
illustrious husband. All eyes were turned towards the 
box where a little old lady in deep black tried to escape 
the gaze of the curious. 


As if to keep pace with the general dulness, the exhibi- 
tion at the Royal Academy was a very ordinary and com- 
monplace one this year. There was no great picture which 
set people talking, and although Mr. Sargent had some 


fine portraits, their subjects were not as interesting as those 
of last year. Mr. Abbey's fine picture on the subject of 
“ King Lear” was one of the few which left any impre- 
sion on the mind. The theatres have done remarkably 
well, the Lyceum being, strange to say, the only excep- 
tion. Since lust autumn two plays were produced there, 
“Peter the Great” and ‘‘The Medicine Man,” both dire 
failures, and Sir Henry Irving has been obliged to fall 
back on his old répertoire to replenish his empty cof- 
fers. Mr. Tree, Sir Henry's only rival as a manager, 
has been more fortunate; for ‘‘ Julius Casar”—magnifi- 
cently mounted, although indifferently acted—was an im- 
meuse success, which is continued with ‘‘ Ragged Robin,” 
Mr. Lewis Parker's version of ‘‘Le Chemineau.” The 
Haymarket has been crammed all the year to see ‘‘ The 
Little Mivister,” and since October 1 Mr. Wyndham has 
been satisfied with the siiccess of ‘The Liars” at the 
Criterion. Then Sarah Bernhardt never had such a 
successful three weeks as the, last, and ‘‘Cyrano de 
Begerac” crowded the Lyceum for a fortnight. So it 
seems when social things are at a standstill the play- 
houses flourish. Society must be amused, and where 
is amusement to be had with so little trouble as at the 
theatre? Mr. Alexander, at the St. James, did not get his 
success until six weeks ago, when he produced ** The Am- 
bassador,” from the pen of that charming and gifted young 
lady who goes under the name of ** John Oliver Hobbes.” 


There has been nothing but stagnation in Parliament. A 
— statesman has died, and the crowds are already shuf- 

ing over his name-stone in Westminster Abbey; but no 
new young aspirant for his place has risen. No ove reads 
the debates; there is nothing dove; they have not even 
brought in a bill to unmuzzle the dogs! When I said 
that no young statesman seemed coming up to fill the 
gaps caused by the many disappeared, headed by the 
Grand Old Man, I quite forgot Mr. George Curzou, whom 
every one is talking about to-day as the new Viceroy of 
India. ‘There is much talk on the subject, for those be- 
hind the scenes in English politics know the great am- 
bition of this young statesman—that is, he is forty, not 
a youth to an American; but great names are more dif- 
ficult to make here, and men begin their careers later 
in life. Mr, Curzon took all before him at Eton and 
at Oxford, gaining prizes and scholarships enough for 
two. He wus the president of the Union at Oxford (the 
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debating sooiety which gives their first chances to s0 many 
budding young statesmen); he then started into public life 
under the best auspices, and was soon put into office. 
Unfortunately he was poor, which keeps a man buck; 
but he remedied this disadvantage by taxing to wife 
Miss Mary Leiter, the beautiful daughter of Mr. Levi 
Leiter, of Chicago. Mr. Curzon’s family is a very an- 
cient one; his father, Baron Scarsdale, is a clergyman, and 
rector on his own estate—a very small one, paying very 
litle. Mr. Curzon is the eldest sen, and will be Lord 
Scarsdale some day, with money enough to keep up the 
estate. He has written a book about Persia, and has 
worked very hard at the Foreign Office during the 
present ministry, in which he is Under-Secretary to Lord 
Salisbury. As newly appointed Viceroy of India (one of 
the four or five prizes of the diplomatic service) Mr. Cur- 
zon will be the only occupant of the post not nursed and 
brought up in the service itself, and the heart-burnings 
amongst tle diplomats are many and intense. The news 
of his appointment has caused a flutter, and given the few 
people remaining in town something to talk about besides 
the accident to the Prince of Wales, which accident to a 
man of his build and constitution is very serious. The 
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Prince only keeps himself in health by rigorous exercise. 
This now will be denied him. As he is very stont and full- 
blooded, it is feared that the grentest care will have to be 
taken of him. The Prince's accident put an end at once to 
the few bulls and dinners tut were coming off. Lady Nay- 
lor Leland was to have given a ball at her palace of a house 
at Albert Gate a few nights after the accident, It was at 
once postponed, and all the Prince’s engagements cancel- 
led; so all the openings of hospitals, orphanages, schools, 
exhibitions, ete., which the Prince is culled upon to be 
present at, must wait until next year. Meanwhile he has 
been amusing himself listening to the performances of the 
theatres and music-halls through the electrophone. The 
reatest patron of the drama in England is the Prince of 
ales; he has been to see “The Belle of New York” 
several times, and is a great admirer of the acting and 
singing of Miss Edna May. But now the Prince has been 
removed to Cowes, which means “ finis” to the season— 
voted by all to have been the dullest and most unsuc- 
cessful on record. For more than a fortnight —— 
people have been leaving London with all possible speed, 
and the accident to the Prince of Wales gave many the 
plausible excuse which they lacked. M.L. J. 





Ht 

—_ discovery of Priscilla and her family, and their 

practical adoption, made a great deal of difference to 
Barton, though they were always widely separated. It 
brought him a new interest in life, something to plan for, 
something to think about, and Dorothy was speedily his 
prime favorite. To find that a modern young woman 
had so many wants surprised him, and Dorothy had no 
hesitation, when she found him disposed to gratify her 
eaprices, in letting him know what they were. Loving 
Juxury and beauty, and having been always unable to 
gratify her tastes for them, Dorothy revelled in the new 
world opened to her by her cousin's liberality. 

“You spoil the child,” her mother said, when a new 
piano, a new bicycle, and a check to be spent as Dorothy 
pleased followed one another in quick succession. 

** Let me spoil her,” said Mr. bilesley. “T've had no- 
body to spoil for so long. But, Priscilla, frankly, there’s 
one thing I don’t quite like in Dorothy. She’s in love 
with herself; she cares for nobody ~ I hope she 
won't repeat my history and wait too long.” 

“She hasn't wakened yet to the higher touch,” said 
Priscilla, ‘'She’s still the Sleeping Beauty waiting for 
the Prince.” 

‘** There’s one thing the Prince may as well consider 
when he does come, my deur,” and Barton hesitated. 
‘*Whatever I do for your children is going to be done 
now straight along. I'll not Jeave them anything in my 
will. My will has been made a long time, and fim not 
going to alter it. So Dorothy must be courted for her 
own sake, not for her expectations.” 

Priscilla flushed angrily. To her proud nature it seem- 
ed both coarse and insulting to be thus reminded that her 
cousin was a person of wealth, with the inference that 
she and her children were building on some golden fu- 
ture, to come after his death. She drew herself up 
haughtily. 

‘Cousin Barton, I have not deserved this,” she said, 
gravely. ‘ Neither my husband nor I sought you when 
we knew you were growing in riches, while we were poor 
and almost friendless. We fought our battle alone, us 
you had to do in the beginning. Money to me is an ac- 
cidental circumstance. I have tried to show my children 
that character is better than fortune. Once for all, Bar- 
ton, | want you neither to leave my children a fortune 
nor to load them with favors now.” 

**T am a very stupid and obtuse man, Priscilla, and I 
don't wonder at your resentment. But don't be angry. 
Tam of your own blood. Our mothers were sisters. Pray 
believe that I mean for the best. I'm a blunderer, but | 
don’t want to offend.” 

‘We won't talk of money any more,” Priscilla answer- 
ed, decidedly. ** And you are not to heap Dorothy with 
presents. Dorothy shall go on as I meant she should, and 
become either a type-writer or a music-teacher, and sup- 
port herseif. If she marries, well and good. If not, she 
must know enongh to stand on her own feet. You must 
see for yourself, Barton, that it will not do to unfit her 
for what she must face in her coming battle with the 
world. That would be no true kindness. You are now 
turning her head.” 

Mr. Ellesley promised. But he insisted and carried his 
point that Earle and the little Katharine should have the 
best ad vantages, and that he should pay for them. Their 
father made no objection. The persisiently unsuccessful 
man reaches a point where he is simply beaten by fate, a 
waif upon the stream, and there is nothing he can do or 
say which restores his own confidence in himself. If he 
is naturally of a sanguine temperament, this is so much 
the worse. Mr. Halsted had ceased to expect anything, 
and was contented to drift. He was not annoyed by re- 
ceiving benefactions, for it seemed to him, after a long, 
hard, hand-to-hand tussle with destiny, that a relative of 
his wife’s, appearing out of space, with gifts in open 
hands, was a special messenger of Providence. 

** Never mind about the future.” he told his wife. ‘ Let 
Cousin Barton please himself. I've been ready to jump 
into the river and get out of the endless disappointments 
and defeats that way. Now I'll take the goods the gods 
provide. Whut can I do for you and the children? ‘If I 
could die you'd have the insurance, but I keep on living, 
a useless hulk. Iam repulsed wherever I try to earn a 
penny. Iam looked down upon and worn out, and pray 
let your cousin help you if he likes.” 

“Oh, Anthony! a man of your ability! a man without 
a vice!” The wife’s eyes filled with tears, 

“* Neither my ability nor my virtue can keep the wolf 
from the door, my dear.” The conversation ended ab- 
ruptly, as was no doubt for the best, since what was there 
more tosay? The interruption was a pleasant one to both 
parents, for here Dorothy came in radiant, blooming, 
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SLEEP SONG. 


G OOD-NIGHT, my care and sorrow ! 
J Good-night, if not good-bye ; 
Till the breaking of the morrow, 

At my feet, your fardels lie. 


Good night, my care and sorrow! 
I am launching on the deep ; 

And, till the dawning morrow, 
Shall sail the sea of sleep. 


Good-night. my care and sorrow! 
Good -night—perhaps, good-bye! 

For I may wake to-morrow 
Beneath another sky. 


Good-night, all cares and sorrows! 
Welcome, my boatlike bed ! 
None or many my to-morrows, 
This one night is overhead ! 
CHaxvorre Fiske Bates. 





BARTON’S LEGATEE. 


BY ELIZABETH SYDNEY. 


exultant. She had had a long spin on her wheel, which 
accounted for her color; but her mother observed some- 
thing more. There was a subtle elation not due to mere 
exercise and a quickened circulation. 

‘“Who has been riding with you, Dolly?” asked Pris- 
cilla. 

“Emily Larkin and her brother Joe,” she answered. 

‘Is Joe at home from Harvard?” 

‘* Yes, mother; and going out to Colorado as a mining 
engineer. Joe is full of pluck, mother, and he has splen- 
did prospects. And you know we've been great chums 
since we went to school together.” 

Joe Larkin called to see Dorothy the same evening. 
She came down stairs in a soft black net gown, with a 
knot of pink roses at her belt. Her rippling golden hair 
was fastened in a Psyche knot low at the back of her 
head. She looked wonderfully fair and sweet and wo- 
manly. The Prince had appeared. 

In a fortnight Joe Larkin came to Mr. and Mts. Halsted 
to ask for Dorothy’s hand. 

“TI want her to marry me and go West,” he said. ‘‘ She 
isn't afraid of hard times any more than I am.” 

‘She is as poor as poor can be, Joe,” said her mother, 
‘‘and she has no expectations. Our millionaire cousin 
wou't leave her a cent. He has been at the pains to tell 
us so.” 

Joe colored hotly. ‘‘ As if I cared—as if I hadn’t al- 
ways loved Dolly! What do you take me for? I’m not 
a low, mean, sneaking fellow. I hope Iam able to love 
a girl for herself, and I'll look out for my wife. Only let 
her trust me; we'll face the world together. I'll be 
worthy of Dorothy, never fear, and I'll fight for her and 
stand by her loyally.” 

So this love-affair ran smoothly, and in time the two 
were married and began their walk to the world’s end, 
comrades and friends, to the far end where the rainbow 
loses itself in light and true hearts sometimes find the pot 
of gold. 

But Groton knew nothing of Dorothy Halsted or Joe 
Larkin. When Mr. Ellesley left home he bade nobody 
good-by; when he made‘a visit, no one was the wiser. 
Even his pastor, to whom: he was helpful with a liberal 
hand in charity and a ready subscription to any good 
cause, did not know the least thing about his parishioner’s 
people, or dream that hehadany. He hoped that Barton’s 
legatee would be the Groton church, or else the Foreign 
Missionary Socicty, or perhaps the Seamen's Home, or 
other worthy benevolent agency, concerning the need of 
which the good mau took care to keep Mr. Ellesicy in- 
formed. 

: IV. 

Well, time passes. As we grow older we realize that 
it is forever slipping, slipping away, and the last years 
whirl like the waves in a mill-race. Burton Ellesley, xn 
old man, solitary and very feeble, knowing that death was 
near, had no mind.to turn his face to the wall and «ie 
alone. He longed as never before for the presence and 
the company of kith and kin, for cheerful household stir, 
and the music of little feet patiering out and in the rooms 
and up and down the stairs. 

A vision of the log cabin in the mountains, of the pale 
slender woman always wearing a chocolate-colored gown, 
but more and more looking like the Sistine Madonna, was 
ofien with him. Sometimes he talked to her between 
sleeping and waking, and at twilight she seemed to enter 
softly and silently and hover in a sort of misty glorified 
radiance near his chair. 

He would often answer her aloud, as if she had spoken 
and he had heard her from a distance. 

‘Yes, mother—yes, lam coming!” And again he would 
say, like a little child: ‘* Yes, mother—yes, I will do just 
what you tell me to do. I will build a house for the or- 
phans and one for the old ladies with my money. I've 
never spent it for myself. I’ve saved it and been frugal 
all 'my life, for what was to come after. If Marie had 
lived I couldn’t have done it; but she died, so I’ve carried 
out my plan. It’s all down in my will—so many millions 
for the orphanage, so many for the home. And the old 
ladies are to wear what they please and do as they like, 
mother, and rest, because their work is done.” 

He paused. The housekeeper coming in with his beef 
ten thought him wandering. She felt uneasy, and wished 
that somebody—a nurse or some friend or acquaintance 
—were there to spend the night. 

“The master ’ll drop off in one of these spells, and no- 
body by him.” she murmured 

As she spoke there was a ring at the muffled door-bell, 
a quick peremptory pull. A few minutes later there was 
a bustle on the stairs, and, weak though he was, Barton’s 
old pulses thrilled, and a faint flicker of interest returned 
to his dimming eyes, for actually in the door of his room 


stood, not the shadowy phantom-mother, but a beautiful 
flesh-and-blood woman, with a cherub child at her side— 
Dorothy Larkin and her three-year-old son—an embodi- 
ment of life, vital enuugh to drive away the blues and 
defy death itself. 

** All the way from Colorado, Cousin Barton, I've trav 
elled night and day to get here and show yeu my boy. 
Joe couldn't come, but I’ve brought Halsted Barton. A 
dream came three nights running, and your mother was 
in it, and my mother and you. -I’ve telegraphed mamma, 
and she'll be here to-night. I never did believe in letting 
things drift. If I had only known how ill you were, you 
poor dear! I would have been here sooner. But never 
mind; I’m here now. Mamma is coming. We're going 
to stay with you, dear, You've been too lonesome.” 

She rattled on in her old way. She fanned him; she 

ave him brandy and beef tea; she ordered the house- 
needins jealous and angry, not to eress the threshold of 
the room. Dorothy was so full of youth and strength 
and life; she fought death hand to hand, and kept him at 
buy literally for six months. Her mother came and went. 
Barton plucked up courage and new strength, and the 
last few weeks were not sad, but cheerful, as few weeks 
of his existence had been. 

When at last he went, it was suddenly. He fell asleep 
and never wakened here, for the mother he had waited 
for so long just held out ber band and drew him in away 
from the toil and the struggle and into the endless peace. 

‘Now, mother,” said Dorothy, ‘‘ you and I have done 
our work und may go home. I’m glad we were here to 
comfort him.” 

** And I'm glad we did it all for love and not at all for 
money,;’ said old Priscilla. The resentment she hed felt 
when her cousin had declared his intentions about his 
will had never quite faded. 

** Money's not so bad,” sighed Dorothy. ‘ But Cousin 
Barton had a right to do as he pleased with his. I hope 
the old ladies won’t fight, and the orphans will grow 
up to be an honor to his name. I could have given him 
points on both, if he’d consulted me soon enough.” 

But when the will was read, with its wise provisions 
and judicious safeguards, it was discovered that it was in 
four parts that the fortune of Barton Ellesley was divided, 
and that there were really four legatees. 

One part was to found the Ellesley Orphanage for mo- 
therless and fatherless boys, where they were to be taught 
handicraft and prepared for self-support; another was 
pathetically devised for tired old ladies, in memory of the 
testutor’s mother ; still another was left to the testator’s 
beloved cousin Priscilla Halsted, ‘‘a woman who does 
not care for money at all”; the Inst for ‘‘ my dear young 
cousin and friend Dorothy Halsted Larkin, a woman who 
cares for money a great deal, but for love more, and whom 
I consider worth more than my fortune. 

“I wish the said Dorothy Larkin, as long as she lives, 
to spend a week annually and with scrupulous exactness, 
first with my orphan boys, next with my old ladies. I 
shall feel at ease about them in my grave if she will do 
this as a mark of affection for me. And when she be 
— her share of the property, it must go to her eldest 
daughter, or else to her son’s eldest daughter, who in turn 
must take up the pious duty I impose on her.” 

This, shorn of legal verbiage, was the gist of Barton El- 
lesley’s will. And so it happens that once a year, usually 
when the wheat is ripe and the roses are in bloom, a wo 
man, lovely of face and sweet of manner, tarries for a 
week, first under the Orphanage roof, and next at the Old 
Ladies’ Home. And her visits are like those of an angel, 
and the old man sleeps tranquilly in the narrow bed ap 
pointed for the children of men when they have finished 
their tasks and gone to receive their wages. 

But she is much too clever and a great deal too consci- 
entious to let any week in the calendar limit her visits. 
The old ladies sometimes have a merry Christmas because 
Mrs. Larkin visits them then, straightening out their 
tangles, settling their disputes, and bringing them a 
whiff of that bright world outside for which they al- 
ways hunger. More than once she has carried a bevy of 
old ladies off for a pleasant jaunt ; she plans for their in- 
dependence of movement, knowing that Mr. Ellesley meant 
them to be pensioners but not prisoners, and to have no 
disagreeable sense of receiving alms. The Orphanage boys 
are her devoted admirers ; she stands ready to give them 
a hand when they leave the institution and make their 
first essay in the great cold world. And she is in the best 
sense Barton's legatee, for she is carrying on all he planned, 
and doing what he could not do, and she has a feeling, at 
which Joe Larkin tenderly smiles, that Cousin Barton is 
often close by and knows all about it. As why should this 
not be true? 

THE END. 
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FRENCH WATERING-PLACE 


PARIS 


1 OWNS of embroidered mousseline de soie have been 

W extremely fashionable this summer, and as they al 
ways are made up on silk linings will be quite warm 
enough for autumn wear. These gowns are too dainty 
«8 well as too elaborate for general use, and are only suit- 
able to be worn in afternoon and evening. The smart 
costume shown above is made of mousseline de soie em 
broidered with a chenille polka dot. The skirt in bell 
shape is trimmed with scant ruffles of the material, with 
a satin ruche at either edge; these ruffles are close to 
gether at the waist, but broaden out at the foot of the 
skirt around it at the back; across the 
front breadth there are three rows of the ruchihg 

The waist is very odd in design, made of heavy white 


COSTUMES. 


and geo entirely 


lace and trimmed with straps of corded black satin, the 
bands of different sizes broader at the bust than at the 
neck or waist; the belt, however, made also of the corded 
satin, is quite wide. The vest, stock-collar, and large bow 
at the back of the collar are made of plain white mousse- 
line de soie. The sleeves are tight-fitting, and strapped 
with satin ruches from the shoulder to the wrist, with 
epaulettes of the heavy lace to match the body of the 
waist, while at the wrist are ruffles of finer lace. 

The hat worn with this costume is of fine pale yellow 
straw trimmed with long ostrich plumes, and directly in 
front a rosette of black satin ribbon; under the brim, quite 
far back at the left side, is another satin rosette. 

Black silk costumes this year are most elaborate in 
detail; indeed, may be said to be the most elaborate of 
any gowns that are worn. For wedding receptions this 


COSTUME—GOWN FROM RAUDNITZ, HAT FROM CARLIER. 


autumn they will be very smart, and apparently the 
more expensively they are made the smarter they will be 
considered. From la maison Raudnitz is an especially 
noticeable gown, illustrated on the front page, trimmed 
with jet paillettes and tulle craquelé incrusted with black 
lace. The waist is fastened at one side, and cut décolleté. 
Around the shoulders where the silk is cut away is a 
drapery of the tulle, on which is the black lace and an 
elaborate design in jet paillettes, and underneath this dra 
pery is a lining of Nile-green silk. Above the drapery 
are shirrings of green mousseline de soie, the ends of 
which are tied in a soft bow at the left side, hiding the 
fastening of the waist. A yoke of shirred green mousse- 
line de soie is made so that it can be taken out and the 
gown worn for a dinner gown. 

The sleeves are close-fitting, made of lace and jet em- 
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broidered net over green silk lining, with 
epaulettes edged with jet braid; and a ruffle 
at the wrist. ; 

A most exquisite piece of worlTs the skirt, 
which has at the foot a wide band of the lace 
and tulle over green silk, and on this jet 
paillettes in the é of butterflies. Around 
the edge is a natvew jet band. 

Worn with this gown is a hat from la 
maison Poirot, made of «jetted tulle and 
trimmed with long black and white ostrich 
plumes, and a black velvet bow in front fast- 
ened with a rhinestone buckle. 

A most dainty frock from la maison Ma- 
rindaz, suitable for a child to wear at a wed- 
ding reception, is made of pale pink taffeta 
with yoke of white Liberty silk pointed back 
ind front; the waist fastens in the back, and 
is made in fine lingerie tucks with Valenci- 
ennes lace. Around the yoke are three 
ruffles of pink silk trimmed with bias folds 
f white Liberty silk, and the belt of pink 
silk has straps of lace over it, The sleeves 
have a puff through which runs a band of 
lace insertion; on the lower part are three 
bands of insertion and a ruffle of Valenciennes 
lace. The skirt is gored, and trimmed with 
three clusters of bias folds. 
straw hat is trimmed in front with big bows 
of taffeta, and around the crown a wreath of 
flowers. 


CARELESS SPEECH. 


Ta habie-—for it lo often pothing moro— ed to emphasize the central point in each 


of deteriorating speech is so common 
that it would be well for all of us to stop 
and think about it. 

This sort of thing is so often heard: “I 
don't think she is so very pretty as people 
say”; or, ‘* 1 don’t think he [or she] is so very 
clever "—or economical, or stylish, or bright, 
or cheerful, or a thousand other things. We 
do not stop to think that while perhaps we 
do not think her so very pretty as we have 
heard, that we do think her pretty; and 
again, if not very clever, surely interesting, 
and all the others in like measure. It is 
merely a habit with many people, not skin- 
deep, but just the cruel and unfortunate 
habit of depreciating speech. A woman 
with a sharp tongue, but with the tenderest 
of hearts, the most generous of natures, but 
with a keenly critical mind and a rare in- 
tuition as to character, was brought up “all 
standing,” as she expressed it, after she had 
been talking one day with a frievd about 
several people, and Lefore a young girl who 
was visiting the friend 

In a sudden lull in the talk the girl said, 
as if by uncontrollable impulse, ‘‘ Don’t you 
like anybody?” ‘*What do you mean?” 
said the startled woman. The girl blushed 
and hesitated, and then said, ‘* Please par- 
don me, but it seemed so.” Little more was 
said; it was passed off and passed by, as in 
the polite world things that are unpleasant 
are passed over; but into the heart of that 
woman the criticism sank deeply, and from 
that hour she watched and guarded her 
tongue. Now she does not depreciate in 
speech, and, if she cannot appreciate, is silent. 


| 
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—_ in a crystal bowl with an edge of tiny 
erns. 

A rose bow], that was only imitation crys- 
tal, but cut so that it shove and sparkled 
with the best of them, was an object of 
general admiration filled with verbenas, shad- 
ing from deep red to pule pink, and wreathed 
about with loug sprays of wild clematis that 
trailed far over on the table-cloth, The 
decoration was both pretty and unique. 

A very attractive -looking bow], rather 
higher than most bowls, fell into the hands of 
its owner as a receptacle for some West 
Indian preserves that were as unique as the 
bowl, which bas been treasured ever since as 
something exceptionally rich and rare. An 
artist visitor quite coveted it, filled with a 
mass of golden dandelions, and sketched it 
then and there to be reproduced most suc- 
cessfully in water-colors for the next ex- 
hibition. 

Another charming bowl scheme can be 
constructed almost anywhere in the country. 
Nearly every field and road-side is abloom 
throughout the summer with the fairylike 
umbrellas of the wild carrot, each cluster 
being formed of tiny white blossoms cluster- 
ed about a central one of soft maroon. The 
flower is known by many names, that of 
**Queen’s lace” prevailing in some localities. 
A bowl of pink glass, a very pretty thing 
in itself, was fringed with maidenhuir fern, 
and then filled with the white clusters, 
while in the very centre appeared one half- 
blown red rose of velvety texture that seem- 


little umbrella. The whole arrangement was 
a thing of beauty and exquisite taste that 
gave the little cottage parlor a peculiar 
charm, and tempted the small but apprecia- 
tive public to the wish that it were practi- 
cable to cultivate wild carrot in a city back 
yard. The man to whom this wish was 
divulged replied, rather unsympathetically, 
“You wouldn't cultivate anything else.” 


SPICED FRUIT. 


EACHES, pears, cherries, egg - plums, 
greengages, and sweet, fleshy, light-col- 
ored grapes are best for spicing. Use perfect 
fruit, fully ripe, but not over-ripe. Leave 
cherries and grapes on the stem, but cut the 
grapes into clusters of five or six, unless the 
fruit is meant for decorative uses. Do not 
peel either pears’ or peaches. Wash well, 
and wipe the rind with a rough towel. Stick 
in four cloves around the blossom end of each 
of the pears and the stem end of each of the 
peaches. 
Jmit cloves with cherries, grapes, or plums 
—their flavor is not consonant. Alispice dis- 


| colors,and should not be used for any sort. 


| the layers until your jar is full. 


It is well to remember the wise words of | 


Emerson: ‘ Omit the negative propositions. 
Don't waste yourself in rejection nor hark 
against the bad, but chant the beauty of the 
good.” What a changed and better world 
we should all live in if we only followed 
that advice! 


FLOWERS IN BOWLS. 


Put half an inch of refined sugar over the 
bottom of a deep earthen jar. Cover it 
witha layer of fruit. Over that strew thickly 
bruised ginger, stick cinnamon (broken fine), 
grated nutmeg, and the yellow of lemon or 
orange peel, rated fresh. Cover with sugar, 
shaking it down into every crevice. Repeat 
Cherries, 
plums, and very early peaches may be used 
together. In that case put no cloves in the 
peaches. 
a single pod of genuine cayenne pepper— 


| the tiny deep red kind that is so bitingly hot. 


Cover with an especially thick layer of sugar; 
then pour on enough good moog | or corn 
whiskey to come an inch above the sugar. 


| Next day the spirit will have been a third ab- 


| sorbed. 
| curely and let stand a month. 


‘ILVER bowls are not usually plentiful, | 


bt) but one of these glittering heirlooms is 
a charming receptable for flowers—especial- 
ly for the fashionable moss rose-buds late- 
ly brought to light again from the back 
stairs of time. The sheen of the burnished 
silver is like the glitter of cut glass, and the 
soft gray tone shows the beauty of the green 
and rosy buds to great advantage. Daisies, 


too, in such a bowl—the beautiful common | 


field -daisy—are exquisite, and half - blown 
roses seem there to have found their natural 
habitation 

A charming glass bowl from Venice, one 
of the owner’s most cherished possessions, 


has curious tones of pale sea green in the | 
crystal, that, with its quaint shape, and flat 


wreath of glass daisies on the upper edge 
and a daisy on both sides of the three round 
green feet, is a constant delight to the eye. 
But when filled with flowers its beauty 
seems to be enhanced, and that of the flowers 
also. This bow! of changing sheen has held 
a mass of pale pink asters that seemed im- 
mediately to take on an aspect of some- 
thing rich and rare from the very contact; 
while rose-buds, moss or otherwise, in this 
receptacle of changeful tints, fairly radiated 
beauty. 

Almost any bow] but a hard white china 
one is pleasing when filled with flowers. 
Parsley leaves are particularly effective in a 
bowl; and even these alone, in silver or crys- 
tal bowls, are quite an effective table decora- 
tion. A pot of delicate ferns placed in the 
bowl, the space between being filled with 
mnoss, is very pretty. 

Occasionally the blue gentian condescends 
to bloom in generous masses in some damp 


patch by the road-side, so that handfuls | 


of cerulean flowers may be gathered for 
interior decoration, and one such handful 
in a silver bow] will fill a room with beauty. 
The rich, regal-looking cardinal - flower, 
too, which also loves damp places, can be 
arranged to great advantage as a table orna- 


Tie down se- 
This is one of 
the very finest accompaniments for a game 
course, or for serving in tiny saucers after a 
regular dessert. 


Fill up with it again. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“A PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Go,’s 


Breakfast 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 





On top the last layer of spices put | 


A SUMMER FOOD. 


M®. Gesine Lemcke, the accomplished 
editress of the Household and Cook- 
ery department of the Hagle, has pre- 

red the following as the proper method 
or making that best and most acceptable of 
summer foods, the light, sweet, hot biscuit: 


* Royal” Biscuit.—Butter a square cake-pan, and 
dust it with flour; pat 1 pint of flour into a sieve, 
add 1 heaping teaspoonful Royal baking powder, 3¢ 
teaspoonful salt, 1 teaspoonful sugar, and sift the 
whole into a bowl; add 1 ounce pure lard, chop the 
lard fine in the flour with a table-knife, then make a 
hollow in eentre, pour in 3g pint of cold milk, and 
mix with the same kuife into a smooth dough ; 
sprinkle little flour on a pastry-board, turn the dough 
on to it, and pat it lightly with the kuife, to smooth 
the top; then roll it out to 1 inch in thickness, dip a 
small biscuit-cutter in flour and cut the dough into 
rounds, lay them in the buttered pan close together ; 
brush the biscuits over with melted butter, then 


minutes; when done remove the biscnits; separate 
them, and serve them enclosed in a napkin, on a hot 

late. In case the oven is rather hot on top, cover 
the biscuits entirely with brown paper; they should 
be a handsome golden color when done. This quan- 
tity will make 18 biscuits, if a cutter is used which 
measures 1}¢ inches in diameter. 


Mrs. Lemcke has great experience in her 
art, and in teaching others. In giving her 
opinion she states that the Royal is a most 
reliable baking powder, and that she has 
found none to exeel it. Mrs. Lemcke adds, 
“If the foregoing recipe is strictly followed, 
and the Royal baking powder used as di- 
rected, it will prove to be the lightest biscuit 
that can be made.” If any one should not 
meet with success with the above recipe, 
Mrs. Lemcke would doubtless like to be in- 
formed.—Brooklyn Eagle. 








Rain will 
not injure 
COURTAULD’S 


WATERPROOF 
SILK . CRAPES 











The dye is fast, and free 
from all injurious sub- 
Light, rich, 
elegant, they make dur- 


stances. 


able trimmings and veils 
for Mourning Outfits. 
Guaranteed not to be in- 
jured by rain. 

The Courtauld Crapes 
match the Priestley dress 
goods in shade. 





To be found at keading dry-goods houses 
and milliners 














{Superfluous Hair: 


I suffered for years 
with a humiliating growth 
of hair on my face, and tried 
many remedies without suc 
cess; but I ultimately dis- 
covered the true secret for 
permanent removal! of hair, 
and for six years have been 
applying my treatment to 
others, thereby rendering 
happiness to, and gainin 
thanks of, thousands o 
5) ladies. 

I assert, and will prove 
to you, that my depilatory 
treatment will destroy the 
follicle and otherwise per- 

we manently remove the 
<j hair forever. No trace is 
left on the skin after using, and the treatment can 
applied privately by yourself in your own 







f you are troubled, write te me for further infor- 
mation, and | will convince you of all I claim. I will give 
= personal and rr confidential attention to your 
etter. Being a woman, I know of the delicacy of such a 
matter as this, and act accordingly. Address, enclosing two 


stamps, 
HELEN W. MARKO, 156 Fifth Av. NEW YORK CITY. § 


of FACE and FORM can _be 

Ball ained by my treatment; IM- 
ROVEMENT will begin the 

first day, and after a short time 


ou will delight yourself and your pee | 
riends by acquiring a charmingly } 
transparent, clean, pure, vel- 
vety skin, lustrous eyes, and 
(if needed) development of the]” 
cheeks, neck, etc. I give my per- 
sonal attention to you by mail, guar- |} 
anteei success; distance makes 
no difference. Address, confiden- jj 
tially, for particulars, which I will 
send sealed in plain envelope, 
Mme. HUNTLEY, P.O. Box 3032 G, 
New York, N. ¥. 


~~ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, — 

























be sent by mail tu any on receipt 





authors, will 
of ten cents. 


place them in a hot oven, and bake from 12 to 15 | 


Descriptive list of their publications, with portratts of 
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Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 


No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 
anced or not combined, 


What is good soap? 


Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sel! it, especially druggists: 
all sorts of people use it , comm 


Fall Suits Cloaks 
$ 


Our Fall and Win- 
ter line of Suits and 
Cloaks is now ready. 

To the lady who 
wishes to dress well 
at moderate cost we 
will mail Free our 
attractive Style Book, 
together with a large 
assortment of sam- 
ples of the materials 
from which we make 





our garments. There 
are hundreds of firms 
selling ready - made 


suits and cloaks, but 
we are the only house 
making them to order 
at moderate prices. 





iad Our catalogue illus- 
trates; 
Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 

Exclusive styles adapted for Fall and Winter wear. 
Church and Visiting Dresses, $7 up. 
Exquisite designs at very moderate prices. 

Fall and Winter Jackets and Capes, $5 up. 
New Paris Skirts, $4 up. 

A fine selection of Skirts in Cloth, Silk, Satin, etc. 

We pay express charges everywhere. Our line of 
Samples includes the newest materials for Fall and 
Winter wear, many of them being exclusive novelties 
not shown elsewhere. We also have special lines of 
black goods and fabrics for second mourning. 
to-day for catalogue and samples. 

Be sure to say whether you wish the samples for 
Cloaks or for Suits, and we will then be able to send 
you a full line of exactly what you desire. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 


THE MORAL 
IMBECILES 


A Novel. 
GREENE. 











Write 





By Saran P. McL. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25. 


In ‘‘ The Moral Imbeciles” Mrs, Greene 
has given us another of the characteristic novels 
Like 
or ** Stuart and Bam- 


which have proved so popular in the past. 
** Vesty of the Basins,” 
boo,” this, their successor, is full of a potent 
fascination which holds the reader's attention 
with an ever-tightening grip. The quaint hu- 
mor of the story and its surprising frankness, 
above all the human nature so omnipresent and 
so unmistakable, make it immensely readable. 
Like all Mrs, Greene's work, ‘‘ The Moral Im- 
beciles" contains a sound kernel of grain to 
balance every bit of chaff, and, taken all in 
all, it is a most delightful combination of wit 
and wisdom. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR; 


STUART AND BAMBOO. A Novel. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
A quaint story, abounding in humor and 


pathos. —AMinneapolis Tribune. 


VESTY OF THE BASINS. A Novel. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


One of the sweetest, freshest of novels... . 
There are scenes of humor and of pathos.— 
Philadelphia Bulletin 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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THE “LITTLE MOTHERS” HOLIDAY HOUSE ON HUNTERS ISLAND IN ENTRANCE HALL 
| LONG ISLAND SOUND 


ONE OF THE CHARITIES OF A GREAT CITY—THE “LITTLE MOTHERS” AND THEIR 


4 ‘ Little Mothers,” a class of children unprovided has a vacation, for she cannot possibly be spared. The 
























































































































































for b ilanthropists and unrecognized by sociolo- younger members of the family—usually a large one— 
ts, are an important factor in the labor problem, being may be sent to a farm and enjoy country life for several 
verworked, unpaid, and unskilled, A new philanthropy weeks; picnics they are also at leisure to attend; but the 
has discovered them, and is working tomake them intelli- ‘‘ Little Mother's” work isa daily responsibility which can- 
gent wives and mothers not be shirked, and which neverends. There is no one else 
: The Fresh Air Fund isa grand thing, sending as it does whocan be trusted to take proper care of the baby. How, 
; many waifs into the country fot# fOrtnight’s outing then, can this over-worked child be helped?” 
ry summer, and the Babies’ Sanitariums on the piers This question has been solved by the *‘ Little Mother's 
blessed charities, but they do not reach a certain class Aid Association,” of which Mrs. J. H. Johnston is the pres- 
f children who stand much in need of outings. These ident and founder 

ure the jittle ones, between six and fifteen years of age,who It was in her friendly visiting among the tenements of 
have charge of the household and younger children while New York that she discovered many a child who was too 
the mother goes out by the day to earn bread for her fragile for such duties undertaking the care of younger 
family children. Nothing could be gained by talking with the pa- 
hese ‘ Little Mothers" are always the best children in rents. In fact, the parents were never at home except on 
the family, the flower of the flock as to affectionate and Sunday. That day was the busiest day of the week in the 
self-sacrificing disposition. The responsibility develops humble home. The mother was not out working, and so 
ll the finer motherly qualities in this particular child of she took advantage of the opportunity to wash and iron for 
each family. She takes entire charge of the babies, besides the family, do a little baking and cooking—usually prepar- 
doing the cooking and housekeeping in her mother’s ab- ing a boiled dinner—and cleaning up the house in a half- 
sence. She is often slight and weak herself, and if the hearted fashion. The husband was also at home, and 
baby is large and heavy her back is hurt in lifting and spent the day in smoking pipe after pipe of tobacco, drink- 
carrying it, Often curvature of the spine results. The ing beer. and playing cards with his men friends. The 

geueral health cannot possibly be up to par, and she never ‘‘ Little Mother,” as usual, took the baby out-of-doors. 








i A DETACHMENT OF “LITTLE MOTHERS” TAKING THEIR BATH IN THE SOUND. 


SUPPLEMENT 





AND STAIRS OF THE ISELIN HOMESTEAD 





A GROUP OF THE CHILDREN TAKEN FOR A SUMMER-DAY'S OUTING TO THE HOLIDAY HNOUSE. 


HOLIDAY.—From Puorocrarus sy Rockxwoop. 


In her desire to benefit this class of children Mrs. John- 
ston opened the basement floor of her own home to the 
work of an organization for their benefit. A corps of mo- 
therly women and serious and earnest girls were gathered 
together to hunt up all the children who came wnder this 
head, and arrangements were made to have the babies tak- 
en care of for at least one day, so that the ‘‘ Little Mother ” 
could have a ‘‘ Happy Day.” This ‘‘ Happy Day” is as 
wonderful an occasion as the Fourth of July to most other 
children. 

Mrs, Johnston found that few were able to have any 
kind of a baby-cab, and most were obliged to carry the 
baby. She therefore obtained a number of baby-cabs, which 
she loaned out to the children, ostensibly as a reward of 
merit for taking good and proper care of the baby. The 
** Little Mother” felt that she earned the cab herself by 
obeying the instructions of the Aid Association. The same 
method is observed in the distribution of clothing, as a 
sort of salary for services rendered to others, or for prizes 
for proficiency in cooking or sewing classes 

As the work grew and the funds poured in for these 
self-denying little ones, larger quarters were obtained at 
307 East Twenty-first Street, New York city, and the work 
has grown until an average of 1500 ** Little Mothers” are 
given their individual ‘“ Happy Day” during the sum- 
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mer. The fund of the association is not sufficient to care 
for all who might come under this head, and at present 
they can take out but about fifty each trip, twice a week, 
Tuesdays and Fridays 

heir holiday house, on Hunters Island, in Long Island 
Sound, is known as the Iselin homestead, and is worth 
about $100,000. It is furnished simply and prettily for 
the pleasure of the children, and the hard-wood floors of 
halls, parlors, and ball-room make a nice play-ground for 
them on rainy or cold days, The bedrooms are furnished 
with six or more little white iron bedsteads, and white 
enamelled iron commode-racks for each. When possible, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
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A LADY.—By Ricaarp JAcK, EXHIBITED IN THE Royal 


the more delicate children are kept on the island for sev- 
eral days. 

The transportation companies have made low rates for 
the Aid Association, and take great interest in the work 
and pride in their share of it. 

In the first place, arrangements for ‘‘A Happy Day” 
begin by obtaining a substitute to care for the baby in the 
absence of the ‘‘ Little Mother” of each family. Then they 
meet at some central point, and are conducted by their 
special chaperon to Pelham Manor or Bartow, where they 
are met by stages, which afford a delightful drive of about 
three miles through the woods to the Holiday House. 


. Acapemy, Lonpon. 


Here they have a bountifal bread-and-milk breakfast, 
and play games, pick flowers, and roll in the grass until 
noon, when they all go down to the bath-houses on the 
beach and change their clothing for bathing-suits which 
are owned by the association. Later an abundant dinner 
is served of hot meat and vegetables, winding up with a 
dessert of ice-cream and cake, which is the special delight 
of all children. 

It is really wonderful to see how heavily their respon 
sibilities rest upon their tiny shoulders. They show the 
greatest concern as to the proper care which their substi 
tute for the day shall take of the baby during this little 
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vacation of theirs, and often worry over it 
just as if they were the real mothers, Some 
Lime» It is necessary to bring several younger 
children along in order to come at all, One 
little tot of seven went on her holiday with 
two younger children tugging at her skirts, 
ind left a ten-months-old baby with a neigh 

wv. One little girl found at the last mo 
ment that she would not be able to go, so 
she took a little friend to the place of meet 
ng to goin her stead, voiching for her to the 
haperor Y 
back to the home, where she had locked her 

vn littl charge in the room with that of 
her substitute on the outing, taking care of 
them both, so that her little friend could go. 

Harniet P. Nourse 


WOMAN'S VOICE IN 
BY ADA STERLING. 
VI.—ENUNCIATION—VOICE- PROPULSION 


the RE is a nice distinction between ar 
ticulation and enunciation: the former 
uttered sound or syllabic 
part or parts of a word, the latter compre 


SPEECH. 


describing any 


hending primarily the vocal formation of 
entire words, and even sentences, One leads 

the other, and blended perfectly they form 
the polish of speech which may seek, and 


not so many find 
It is a noteworthy fact that persons dis 


playing eccentricities of vocal piteh seldom, 
if ever, are found to have an admirable 
enunciation. Words here and there will be 


uttered which are correctly given, but these 
yme rarely, and the vocal eccentricity will 
found to be 
the words as in the tone upon which they 
ire spoken 
\ slipshod or careless enunciation indi 
cates vocal inertia, or a lack of energy, which 
must enter into vital tone-making. 
lhe indisposition to carefully articulate, to 
correctly enuneciate, is naturally accompanied 
by a disinclination to exercise the muscles 
involved in the production of sound, and a 
careless, imperfect utterance is but the nat 
ural result of half-hearted service on their 
part rhe person who is averse to using 
energy in walking usually shambles, and the 
speaker who fails to will all the vocal parts 
into action in speech cannot hope to attain 
grace or perfection of utterance. Our Eng 
lish language demands rather less of vigil 
ance in its correct use than do many other 
notably the German, with its oft- 
ind important compound vowel 
sounds, which demand absolute sensibility 
and flexibility of the tongue 
A knowledge of the significant character 
of individual letters will simplify the work 
of the seeker after musical and polished 
speech, their classes and qualities being as 
well defined as are the triune characteristics 
of the human being. The labial and lingual 
consonant represents the intellectual or men 
tal quality in a word, and should, as the 
most important letter wherever it occurs, be 
given most careful and correct pronuncia 
tion. The vowel, being emotional or pas 
sional, enters next into importance, and more 
often receives its meed of attention than does 
the consonant just described; but the gut 
tural and palatal letters, which are essentially 
physical and vital, receive less consideration 
than any, and this because of the expendi 
ture of actual energy necessary to utter them 
perfectly or of weak action of the breath in 
the glottis 


quality 


tongues 


recurring 


As has been said, the breath finds its fall 
est power when acting throughout the en 
tire body. A very simple proof of how the 

reath, in its going and coming, subjugates 
every portion of the body, has been given 
by a well-known sculptor, who has observed 
movements (following the act of breathing) 
even in the toes of his models. When, there 
fore, the life-charged lower back muscles are 
strengthened and encouraged into activity 
by the dorsal muscle exercises described in 
former papers, the breathing function will 
animate and engage the entire physical be 
ing, and the vocal inertia which follows 
closely upon sagging back muscles and lim 
ited breathing capacity will gradually dis 
appear, and the voice assume qualities of 
vitality hitherto lacking. Not until this ac 
tivity is fully established, however, can the 
intending public speaker be certain of easily 
and surely propelling the voice to meet the 
requirements of even a moderate-sized audi 
ence -hall 

Having established a vitality in the voice, 


| the voice may be added, alternately reading 


| ress, is equally as simple. 


as a little mother too, and hurried | 


1s marked in the formation | 


in order to successfully control it during | 


extended use, the student must next learn 
how to store the new power The keen, 
clean voice which the vital glottic streke has 
induced, and which rings out with unex- 
pected clearness and resonance, may degen 
erate into merely explosive sound unless 
the breath is as economically discharged and 
withheld as is the steam in an engine. A 
given quantity of breath only is necessary 
for the perfect utterance of a given tone 
When more escapes, force, clearness, and 
carrying power are lost 


There are two excellent methods by which 
control of the breath may be gained, and 
both are simple. The first is to take a deep, 
full breath, holding it a second, then allow 
a portion of it to slowly escape, check the 
flow, and alternately hold and release the 
breath in this manner until the deep supply 
taken in the beginning has been pm Hm | 
When this can be successfully accomplished 


a few words and again holding back the 
breath silently, as before. Wooed in this 
way, the willing breath soon enters into obe- 
dient servitude. 

The second method, which lends visible as 
well as audible evidence to mark its prog- 
Place a lighted 
candle on a table or mantel-piece, and step- 
ping a yard or more away, take a deep 
breath, standing with hips well vitalized and 
chest out. ‘Slowly and steadily blow the 
breath out, aiming directly for the flame, 
Practise this exercise at a precy increas- 
ing distance from the candle, each day stand- 
ing farther away, and always bearing in 
mind the necessity for slow steady breath- 
ing. Not infrequently the experimenter 
will soon find herself possessed of sufficient 
breath-control to blow out a candle twelve 
feet away. 

No merely explosive outbreathing will 
bring returns in breath-control. To surely 
secure this power, the student must be con- 
tent to “‘make haste slowly.” 

A word of caution as to silent breathing 
exercises. They should be taken intelligent- 
ly, regularly, persistently, but with the ut- 
most gentleness. Should a slight fulness of 
the head be felt after any experiment with 
the breath, the student must at once rest, 
sincé such a sensation is an indication that 
the exereise has been practised as long as it 
may safely be at one time. 


The directing of the silent breath across a 
distance and to a given point is preliminar 
to the propelling or projecting of the vocal- 
ized breath, which should now be attempted. 
In this effort the investigator has greater 
tasks to perform, and muy not have such 
direct evidence of success (in practising) as 
in the candle experiment; for voice is itself, 
to a degree, retarded breath, emitted so im- 
perceptibly as to be scarcely apparent. If, 
when uttering a sustained tone, a piece of 
paper be held before the lips, the issuing 
breath (now become tone) scarcely stirs it, 
The person who is training the voice to ex- 
tend its carrying power should, wherever 
practicable, exercise constantly in a large 
room, She should take the entire gamut of 
consonant and vowel sounds, analyzing the 
component parts of each, and critically ex- 
amining the fine shades of sound. Every 
tone should be given with the sharp glottic 
stroke. When these have been practised 
thoughtfully, the many infinitesimal muscles 
of the throat will have been aroused into 
activity and sufficiently exercised. Thought 
should now be concentrated upon some dis- 
tant point in the room, and a mental resolu- 
tion be formed to make the voice reach it, 
Before many days the experimenter will find 
this unsatisfactory, and will want some prac- 
tical proof that her voice really is travelling 

A simple method of ascertaining this is to 
open the window, and standing well back in 
the room, take vocal aim at some person be- 
yond-—across the street, it may be. Utter 
some single sound on a perfectly easy pitch, 
making the attack strong, glottic, and vital- 
ized,and aiming directly ut the point selected. 
Do not raise the voice or attempt to speak 
with unusual loudness. A clearly pitched, 
well-directed tone thrown in this way may 
be made to carry, even through the din of 
city noises, a distance of two hundred feet, 
as the writer has frequently demonstrated. 

In practising this voice - projecting, the 
thought should be to send out a steady vo- 
calized breath, avoiding every effort that 
partakes of mere dynamic loudness. The 
back should be vitalized, and the voice sym 
pathetically strong and full of energy; but 
no effort should be made to increase its vol- 
ume, the determined aim alone enlarging its 
capacity sufficiently to meet all demands. 
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The best is not always low in price but 
young housekeepers can have the best soap without 
extravagance. 

Ivory Soap is not dear but any experienced 
person will tell you that no other can do the same 
work and do it as well.—iT FLOATS. 
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Lovers of King James's famous game will welcome this bright and inimitably humor- 
ous collection of golf stories. — Zion's Herald, Boston. 

The tales are crisp, the humor is not strained, and there is about the volume that air 
of distinction which comports well with the place which the game holds in the world of 
The complications which the eternal feminine adds to the ethical side of the game 
are well brought out.—Arvok/yn Eagle. 
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In these half-dozen stories of the golf-links the reader 
will recognize some familiar types ; he may even see him- 
self, although he may not choose to acknowledge the like- 
ness outside of the kindly seclusion of the family circle. 
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XVII 
Ts entertainment was to be the second night after 
that, and Mrs. Milray at first took the whole affair 

into her own hands. She was willing to let the others 
consult with her, but she made all the decisions, and she 
became so prepotent, that she drove Lord Lioncourt to 
rebellion in the case of some theatrical people whom he 
wanted in the programme. He wished her to let them 
feel that they were favoring rather than favored, and she 
insisted that it should be quite the other way. She pro- 
fessed a scruple against having theatrical people in the 
programme at all, which she might not have felt if her 
own past had been different, and she spoke with an ab- 
horrence of the stage which he could by no means tol- 
erate in the case. She submitted with dignity when she 
could not help it. Perhaps she submitted with too much 
dignity. Her concession verged upon hauteur; avd in 
her arrogant meekness, she went back to another of her 
young men, whom she began to post again as the com- 
panion of her promenades 

He had rather an anxious air in the enjoyment of the 
honor, but the Englishman seemed unconscious of its 
loss, or else he chose to ignore it. He frankly gave his 
leisure to Clementina, and she thought he was very plea 
sant. There was something different in his way from that 
of any of the other men she had met; something very 
natural and simple, a way of being easy in what he was, 
and not caring whether he was like others or not; he was 
not ashamed of being ignorant of anything he did not 
know, and she was able to instruct him on some points 
He took her quite seriously when she told him about 
Middlemount, and how her family came to settle there, 
and then how she came to be going to Europe with Mrs 
Lander. He said Mrs. Milray had spoken about it; but 
he had not understood quite how it was before; and he 
hoped Mrs. Lander was coming to the entertainment 

He did not seem aware that Mrs. Milray was leaving 
the affair more and more to him. He went forward with 
it and was as amiable with her as she would allow. He 
was so amiable with everybody that he reconciled many 
true Americans to his leadership, who felt that as nearly 
ill the passengers were Americans, the chief patron of 
the entertainment ought to have been some distinguished 
American. The want of an American who was very dis 
tinguished did something to pacify them; but the be 
havior of an English lord who put on no airs was the 
main agency. When the night came they filled the large 
music-room of the Asia Minor and stood about in front 
of the sofas and chairs so many deep that it was hard to 
see or hear through them 

They each paid a shilling admittance; they were pre 
pared to give munificently besides when the hat came 
Hauren’s Bazaz No. 27, Vol. XXXI 
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round; and after the first burst of blidindering from Lord 
Lioncourt, they led the magnanimous applause. He said 
he never minded making a bad speech in a good cause, 
and he made as bad a one as very well could be. He 
closed it by telling Mark Twain's whistling story so that 
those who knew it by heart missed the point; but that 
might have been because he hurried it, to get himself out 
of the way of the others following. When he had done, 
one of the most ardent of the Americans proposed three 
cheers for him. 

The actress whom he had secured in spite of Mrs. Mil- 
ray appeared in woman’s dress, contrary to her inveterate 
professional habit, and followed him with great accept- 
ance in her favorite variety - stage song; and then her 
husband gave imitations of Sir Henry Irving, and of Miss 
Maggie Kline in ‘‘ T’row him down, McCloskey,” with a 
cockney accent. A frightened little girl, whose mother 
had volunteered her talent, gasped a ballad to her mother’s 
accompaniment, and two young girls played a duet on 
the mandolin and guitar. A gentleman of cosmopolitan 
military tradition, who sold the pools in the smoking 
room, and was the friend of all the men present, and the 
acquaintance of several, gave selections of his auto- 
biography prefatory to bellowing in a deep bass voice, 
‘*They’re hanging Danny Deaver,” and then a lady in- 
terpolated herself into the programme with a kindness 
which Lord Lioncourt acknowledged, in saying ‘‘ The 
more the merrier,” and sang Bonnie Dundee, thumping 
the piano out of all proportion to her size and apparent 
strength. 

Some advances which Clementina had made for Mrs, 
Milray’s help about the dress she should wear in her dance 
met with bewildering indifference, and she had fallen 
back upon her own devices. She did not think of taking 
back her promise, and she had come to look forward to 
her part with a happiness which the good weather and the 
even sway of the ship encouraged. But her pulses flut- 
tered, as she glided into the music-room, and sank into a 
chair next Mrs. Milray. She had on an accordion skirt, 
which she had been able to get out of her trunk in the 
hold, and she felt that the glance of Mrs, Milray did not 
refuse it approval. 

‘“* That will do nicely, Clementina,” she said. She added, 
in careless acknowledgment of her own failure to direct 
her choice, ‘‘I see you didn’t need my help, after all,” and 
the thorny point which Clementina felt in her praise was 
rankling, when Lord Lioncourt began to introduce her. 

He made rather a mess of it, but as soon as he came to 
an end of his well-meant blunders, she stood up and be 
gan her poses and paces. It was all very innocent, with 
something courageous as well as appealing. She had a 
kind of tender dignity in her dance, and the delicate 
beauty of her face translated itself into the grace of her 
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movements. It was not impersonal; there was her own 
quality of sylvan, of elegant in it; but it was unconscious, 
und so far it was typical, it was classic; Mrs. Milray’s 
Bostonian achieved a snub from her by saying it was like 
a Botticelli; and in fact it was merely the skirt-dance 
which society had borrowed from the stage at that period, 
leaving behind the foot-lights its more acrobatic phases, 
but keeping its pretty turns and bows and bends. Clem 

entina did it not only with tender dignity, but when she 
was fairly launched in it, with a passion to which her 
sense of Mrs, Milray’s strange unkindness lent defiancc 

The dance was still so new a thing, then, that it had a sur 

prise to which the girl's gentleness lent a curious charm, 
and it had some adventitious fascinations from the neces 

sity she was in of weaving it in and out among the sta- 
tionary arm-chairs and sofas which still further cramped 
the narrow space where she gave it. Her own delight in 
it shone from her smiling face, which was appealingly 
happy. Just before it should bave ended, one of thos« 
wandering waves that roam the smoothest sea struck the 
ship, and Clementina caught herself skilfully from falling 

and reeled to her seat, while the room rang with the ap 
plause and sympathetic laughter for the mischance she 
had baffled. There was a storm of encores, but Clemen 
tina called out, ‘‘ The ship tilts so!” and her naiveté won 
her another burst of favor, which was at its height when 
Lord Lioncourt had an inspiration. 

He jumped up and said; ‘* Miss Claxon is going to oblige 
us with a little bit of dramatics, now, and I'm sure you'll 
ail enjoy that quite as much as her beautiful dancing. She's 
going to take the principal part in the laughable after 
piece of Passing Round the Hat, and I hope the audi 
ence will—a-—a—a—do the rest. She’s consented on this 
occasion to use a hat—or cap, rather—of her own, the 
charming Tam o’ Shanter in which we've all seen her, and 

a—admired her about the ship for the week past.” 

He caught up the flat woollen steamer-cap which Clem 
entina had left in her seat beside Mrs. Milray when she 
rose to dance,and held it aloft. Some one called out, 
‘*Chorus! For he’s a jolly good fellow,” and led off in 
his praise. Lord Lioncourt shouted through the uproar 
the announcement that while Miss Claxon was taking up 
the collection, Mr. Ewins, of Boston,would sing one of the 
student songs of Cambridge—no! Harrard—University ; 
the music being his own. 

Every one wanted to make some joke or some compli 
ment to Clementina about the cap which grew momently 
heavier under the sovereigns and half-sovereigns, balf 
crowns and half-dollars, shillings, quarters, greenbacks, 
and every fraction of English and American silver; and 
the actor who had given the imitations, made bold, as he 
said, to ask bis lordship if the audience might not hope 
before they dispersed, for something more from Miss 
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Claxon. He was sure she could do something more; he 
for one would be glad of anything; and Clementina turn- 
ed from putting her cap into Mrs. Milray’s lap, to find 
Lord Lioncourt bowing at her elbow, and offering her 
his arm to lead her to the spot where she had stood in 
dancing 

The joy of ker triumph went to her head; she wished 
to retrieve herself from any shadow of defeat. She stood 
pantinga moment; and then, ifsbe had had the professional 
instinct, she would have given her admirers the surprise 
of something altogether different from what had pleased 
them before. That was what the actor would have done, 
but Clementina thought of how her dance had been brought 
to an untimely close by the rolling of the ship; she burn- 
ed to do it all as she knew it, no matter how the sea be- 
haved, and in another moment she struck into it again. 
This time the sea behaved perfectly, and the dance ended 
with just the swoop and swirl she had meant it to have at 
first. The spectators went generously wild ovcr her; they 
cheered and clapped her, and crowded upon her to tell 
how lovely it was; but she escaped from them, and ran 
Imck to the place where she had left Mrs. Milray. She 
was not there, and Clementina’s cap full of alms lay aban- 
doned on the chair, Lord Lioncourt said he would take 
charge of the money, if she woukl lend him her cap to 
carry it in to the purser, and she made her way into the 
suoon. In a distant corner she saw Mrs, Milray with Mr, 
Lwins 

She advanced in a vague dismay toward them, and, as 
she came near, Mrs. Milray said to Mr. Ewins: ‘I don't 
like this place. Let's go over yonder.” She rose and 
rushed him away to the other end of the saloon. 

Lord Lioncourt came looking about in the saloon. ‘* Ah, 
have you found her?” he asked gayly. ‘‘There were 
twenty pounds in your cap, and two hundred dollars.” 

‘ Yes,” said Clementina, ‘‘ she’s over the’a.” She point- 
ed, and then shrauk and slipped away. 


XVIIL. 

At breakfast Mrs. Milray would not meet Clementina’s 
eye; she talked to the people across the table in a loud 
lively voice, and then suddenly rose, and swept past her 
out of the saloon. 

The girl did not see her again till Mrs, Milray came up 
on the promenade at the hour when people who have eaten 
too much breakfast begin to spoil their appetite for lunch- 
eou with the tea and bouillon of the deck-stewards. She 
looked fiercely about, and saw Clementina seated in her 
usual place, but with Lord Lioncourt in ber own chair 
next her husband, and Ewins on foot before her. They 
were both talking to Clementina, whom Lord Lioncourt 
was accusing of being in low spirits unworthy of her last 
night's triumphs. He jumped up. and offered his place, 
**Tve got your chair, Mrs. Milra Ng 

“Oh, no,” she said, coldly; ** fe just coming to look 
after Mr. Milray. But I see he’s in good hands.” 

She turned away, as if to make the round of the deck, 
and Ewins hurried after her. He came back directly, aud 
said that Mrs. Milray had gone inte the library to write 
letters. He staid, uneasily, trying to talk, but with the 
air of a man who has been snubbed, and has not got back 
his composure 

Lord Lioncourt talked on until be had used up the in- 
cidents of the night before, and the probabilities of their 
getting into Queenstown before morning; then he and 
Mr. Ewins went to the smoking-room together, and Clem- 
entina was left alone with Milray. 

**Clementina,” he said gently, ‘ I don't see everything; 
but isn’t there some trouble between you and Mrs. Mil- 
ray?” 

Why, I don’t know what it can be,” answered the 
girl, with trembling lipa. ‘‘ I've been trying to find out, 
aud I can't cutewhed it.” 

‘Ah, those things are often very obscure,” said Milray 
with a patient smile. 

Clementina wanted to ask him if Mrs. Milray had said 
anything to him about her, but she could not, and he did not 
speak again till he heard her stir in rising from her chair. 
Then he said: ‘ IL haven't forgotten that letter to my sister, 
Clementiza. I will give it to you before we leave the 
steamer. Are you going to stay in Liverpool overnight, 
or shall you go up te London at once?” 

‘I don't know. It will depend upon how Mrs. Landa 
feels ” 

* Well, we shall see each other again. Don’t be wor- 
ried.” He looked up at her with a smile, and he could 
not see how forlornly she returned it. 

As the day passed, Mrs. Milray’s angry eyes seemed to 
search her out for scorn whenever Clementina found her- 
self the centre of her last night's celebrity. Many people 
came up and spoke to her, at first with a certain expecta- 
tion of knowingness in her which her simplicity baffle:. 
Then they either dropped her, and went away, or staid 
and tried to make friends with her because of this; an 
elderly English clergyman and his wife were at first com- 
passionately anxious about her, and then affectionatel 
attentive to her in her obvious isolation. Clementina’s 
simple-hearted response to their advances appeared to win 
while it puzzled them; and they seemed trying to divine 
her in the strange double character she wore to their more 
single civilization, The theatrical people thought none 
the worse of her for her simple-heartedness, apparently ; 
they were both very sweet to her, and wanted her to 
promise to come and see them in their little box in St. 
John's Wood. Once, indeed, Clementiva thought she siw 
relenting in Mrs. Milray’s glance, but it hardened again as 
Lord Lioncourt and Mr. Ewins came up to her, and began 
to talk with her. She could not go to her chair beside 
Milray, for his wife was now keeping guard of him on 
the other side with unexampled devotion. Lord Lion- 
court asked her to walk with him, and she consented. She 
thought that Mr, Ewins would go and sit by Mrs. Milray, 
of course, but when she came round in her tour of the 
ship, Mrs. Milray was sitting alone beside her husband. 

After dinner she went to the library and got a book, but 
she could not read there; every chair was taken by peo- 
ple writing letters to send back from Queenstown in the 
morning; and she strayed into the ladies’ sitting-room, 
where no ladies seemed ever to sit, and lost herself in a 
miserable muse over her open page. 

Some one looked in at the door, aud then advanced 
within and came straight to Clementina; she knew with- 
out looking up that it was Mrs. Milray, ‘‘I have been 
hunting for yeu, Miss Claxon,” she said in a voice frostily 
flerce, aud with a bearing furiously formal, “I have a 
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letter to Miss Milray that 4 husband wished me to write 
fur you, and give you with his compliments.” 

Thank ou,” said Clementina. She rose mechanical- 
ly to her feet, aud at the same time Mrs. Milray sat 

wn, , 

“You will find Miss Milray,” she continued with the 
oupe glacial bauteur, ‘‘a very agreeable and cultivated 

y © 

Clementina said nothing; and Mrs. Milray added, ‘‘ And 
I hope she may have the happiness of being more useful 
to you than I have been.” 

“What do you mean, Mrs. Milray ?” Clementina asked 
with unexpected spirit and courage. 

**T mean simply this, that I have not succeeded in put- 
ting you on your guard against your love of admiration 
—vspecially the admiration of gentlemen. A young girl 
can’t be too careful how she accepts the attentions of 
gentlemen, and if she seems to invite them—” 

**Mrs. Milray!” cried Clementina. ‘‘ How can you say 
such a thing to me?” 

“How? I shall have to be plain with you. I see. 
Perhaps I have not considered that after all you know 
nothing about life, and are not to blame for things that a 
person born and bred ia the world would understand from 
childhood. If you don't know already, I can tell you that 
the way you have behaved with Lord Lioncourt during 
the last two or three days, and the way you showed your 
pleasure the other night in his ridiculous flatteries of you, 
was enough to make you the talk of the whole steamer. 
I advise you for your own sake to take my warning in 
time. You are very young, and inexperienced and igno- 
rant, but that will not save you iu the eyes of the world 
if you keep on.” Mrs. Milray rose. ‘* And now I will 
leave you to think of what I have said. Here is the letter 
for Miss Milray—” 

Clementina shook her head. ‘*I don’t want it.” 

“You don’t want i? But I have written it at Mr. 
Milray’s request, and I shall certainly leave it with 
you—” 

“If you do,” said Clementina, ‘I shall not take it!” 

“And what shall I say to Mr. Milray?” 

** What you have just said to me.” 

“What have I snid to you?” 

‘That I am a bold girl, and that I've tried to make men 
admi’a me.” ; 

Mrs. Milray stopped as if suddenly daunted by a fact 
that had nét occurred to her before. ‘ Did I say that?” 

** The same as that.” 

“IT didn't mean that—I—merely meant to put you on 
your guard, It may be because you are so innocent your- 
self, that you can’t imagine what others think, and—I did 
it out of my regurd for you.” 

Clementina did not answer. 

Mrs. Milray went on: *‘ That was why I was so pro- 
voked with you. [think that for a young girl to stand 
up and dance alone before a whole steamer ful! of stran- 

ers—" Clementina looked at her without speaking, and 

rs. Milray hastened to say: ‘To be sure I advised you 
to do it, but I certainly was surprised that you should 
give an encore. But no matter, now, This letter—” 

*T can't take it, Mrs. Milray,” said Clementina, with a 
swelling heart. 

** Now, listen!” urged Mrs. Milray. ‘ You think I'm 
just saying it because—if you don’t take it I shall have to 
tell Mr. Milray I was so hateful to you, you couldn't. 
Well, I should hate to tell him that; but that isn’t the rea- 
sou. There!” She tore the letter in pieces, and threw it 
on the floor. Clementina did not make any sign of seeing 
this, and Mrs. Milray dropped upon ber chair aguin. ** Oh, 
how hard you are! Can't you say something to me?” 

Clementina did not lift her eyes. ‘I don’t feel like 
saying anything just now.” 

Mrs. Milray was silent a moment. Then she sighed. 
* Well, you may hate me, but I shall always be your 
friend. What hotel are you going to in Liverpool?” 

* TL don’t know,” said Clementina. 

“You had better come to the one where we go. I'm 
afraid Mrs. Lander won’t know how to manage very well, 
and we've been in Liverpool so often. May I speak to 
her about it?” 

“If you want to,” Clementiua coldly assented. 

**T see!” said Mrs. Milray. ‘“ You don't want to be 
under the same roof with me. Well, you needn't! But 
I'll tell you a good hotel: the one that the trains start out 
of; and I'll send you that letter for Miss Milray.” Clem- 
eutina was silent. ‘* Well, I'll send it, anyway.” 

Mrs. Milray went away in sudden tears, but the girl re- 
mained dry-cyed. 


XIX. 

Mrs. Lander realized when the ship came to anchor 
in the stream at Liverpool that she had not been seasick 
a moment during the voyage. In the brisk cold of the 
winter morning, as they came ashore in the tug, she fan- 
cied a property of health in the European atmosphere, 
which she was sure would bring her right up, if she staid 
long enough; a regret that she had never tried it with Mr. 
Lander mingled with her new hopes for herself. 

But Clementina looked with homesick eyes at the 
strangeness of the alien scene: the pale, low heaven 
which seemed not to be clouded and yet was so dim; the 
flat shores with the little railroad trains running in and 
out over them; the grimy bulks of the city, and the ship- 
ping in the river, sparse and sombre after the gay forest 
of sails and stacks at New York, 

She «did not see the Milrays after she left the tug, in the 
rapid dispersal of the steamer’s passengers. They both 
took leave of her at the dock, and Mrs. Milray whispere:| 
with penitence in her voice and eyes, “I will write,” but 
the girl did not answer. 

Before Mrs. Lander’s trunks and her own were passed, 
she saw Lord Lioncourt going away with his heavily laden 
man at his heels. Mr. Ewins came up to see if he could 
help her through the customs, but she believed that he 
had come at Mrs. Milray’s bidding, and she thanked him 
so forbiddingly that he could not insist. The English 
clergyman who had spoken to her the morning after the 
charity entertainment left his wife with Mrs. Lander, and 
came to her help, and then Mr. Ewins went his way. 

The clergyman, who appeared to feel the friendlessness 
of the young girl and the old woman a charge laid upon 
him, bestowed a sort of fatherly protection upon them 
both. He advised them to stop at a hotel for a few hours 
and take the later train for London that he and his wife 
were going up by; they drove to the hotel together, where 
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Mrs. Lander could not be kept from paying the omnibus, 
and made them have luncheon with her. She allowed the 
clergyman to get her tickets, and she could not believe 
that hie had taken second-class tickets for himself and his 
wife. She said that she had never heard of any one trav- 
eRing second class before, and she assured him that they 
never did it in America. She begeed him to let her pay 
the difference, and bring his wife into her compartment, 
which the guard had reserved for her. She urged that 
tlle money was nothing to her, compared with the comfort 
of being with some one you knew; and the clergyman 
had to promise that as they should be neighbors, he would 
look upon her, whenever the train stopped long enough. 

Before it began to move, Clementina thought she saw 
Lord Lioencourt hurrying past their carriage window. At 
Rugby the clergyman appeared, but almost before he 
could speak, Lord Lioncourt’s little red face showed at 
his elbow. He asked Clementina to present him to Mrs. 
Lander, who pressed him to get into her compartment; 
the clergyman vanished, and Lord Lioncourt yielded. 

Mrs. Lander found him able to tell her the best way to 

t to Florence, whose situation he seemed to know per- 
ectly; he confessed that he had been there rathey often. 
He made out a little itinerary for going straight through 
by sleeping-car as soon as you crossed the Channel; she 
had said that she always like: a through train when she 
could get it, and the less stops the better, She bade 
Clementina take charge of the plan and not lose it; with- 
out it she did not see what they could do. She conceived 
of him as a friend of Clementina’s, and she lost in the 
strange environment the shyness she had with most peo- 
ple. She told him how Mr, Lander had made his money, 
and from what, beginnings he rose to be ignorant of what 
he really was worth when he died.. She dwelt upon the 
diseases they had suffered, and at the thought of his death, 
so unnecessary in view of the good that the air was al- 
rendy doing ber in Europe, she shed tears. 

Lord Lioncourt was very polite, but there was no re- 
sumption of the ship’s comradery in his manner. Clem- 
entivua could not know how quickly this always drops 
from people who have been fellow-passengers; and she 
wondered if he were guarding bimself from her because 
she had danced at the charity entertainment. The poison 
which Mrs. Milray had instilled worked in her thoughts, 
while she could nt belp seeing how patient he was with 
all Mrs. Lander’s questions; he answered them with a 
simplicity of his own, or laughed and put them by when 
they were quite impossible. Many of them related to-the 
comparative merits of English and American railroads, 
and what he thought himself of these. Mrs, Lander 
voted the difference of the English stations; but she did 
not see much in the hindscape to examine him upon. She 
required him to tell her why the rooks they saw were not 
crows, and she was not satisfied that he should say the 
country-seat she pointed out was a castle when it was 
plainly deficient in batllements. She based upon his im- 
movable confidence in respect to & an inquiry into the 
structure of English society, and she made him tell her 
what a lord was, and a commoncr, and how the royal 
family differed from both. She asked him how he came 
to be a lord, and when he said that it was a peerage of 
George the Third’s creation, she remembered that George 
III. was the one we took up arms against. She found 
that Lord Lioncourt knew of our Revolution generally but 
was ignorant of such particulars as the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, and the Surrender of Cornwallis, as well as the throw- 
ing of the Tea into Boston Harbor; he was much struck by 
this incident. and said, And quite right, he was sure. 

He told Clementina that her friends the Milrays had 
tuken the steamer for London in the morning. He be 
lieved they were going t» Egypt for the winter, Cairo, 
he said, was great fun, and he advised Mrs. Lander, if she 
found Florence a bit dull, to push on there. She asked if 
it was an easy place to get to, and he assured her that it 
was very eusy from Italy. 

Mrs. lender was again at home in her world of ruail- 
ruads and hotels; but she confessed, after he left them «st 
the next station, that she should have felt more at home, 
if he bad been going on to London with them. She philos- 
ophized him to the disadvantage of her own countrymen 
as much less offish than a good many New York and Bos- 
ton people. He had given her a good opinion of the 
whole English nation; and the clergyman, who had been 
so nice to them at Liverpool, confirmed her friendly im 
pressions of England by getting her a small ontibus ut 
the station in London before le got a cab for himself and 
his wife, and drove away to complete his own journey on 
another road, She celebrated the omnibus as if it were 
an effect of his goodness in her behalf. She admired its 
capacity for receiving all their trunks, and saving the 
trouble and delay of the express, which always vexed her 
so much in New York, und which had nearly failed in 
getting her baggage to the steamer in time. 

The omnibus remained her chief association with Lon- 
don, for she decided to take the first through train for 
Italy in the morning. She wished to be settled, by whigh 
she meant placed in a Florentine hotel for the winter. 
That lord, as she now began and alweys continued to call 
Lioncourt, bad first given her the name of the best little 
hotel in Florence, but as it had neither elevator nor fur- 
nace heat in it, he agreed in the end that it would not do 
for her, and mentioned the most modern and expensive 
house in the Lungurno. He told her he did not think 
she need telegraph for rooms; but she took this precau- 
tion before leaving London, and was able to secure them 
at a ne which seemed to her quite as much as she 
would have had to pay for the same rooms ut a first-class 
hotel on the Back Bay. 

The manager had reserved for her one of the first suites, 
which had just been vacated by a Russian princess. ‘I 
guess you better cable to your folks where you are, Clem- 
entina,” she said. *‘‘ Because if you're satisfied, I am, 
an! I presume we sha’n’t want to change as long as we 
stay in Florence. My, but it’s sightly!” She joined 
Clementina a moment at the windows louking upon the 
Arno, and the hills beyoud it. ‘I guess you'll spend 
most of your time settin’ at this winder, and I sha’n’t 
blame you.” 

They had arrived late in the dull, soft winter afternoon. 
The landlord led the way himself to their apartment, 
and asked if they would have fire; a facchino came in 
and kindled roaring blazes on the hearths; at the same 
time a servant lighted all the candles on the tables and 
mantels. They both gracefully accepted the fees that 
Mrs. Lander made Clementina give them; the facching 
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kissed the girl's hand. ‘‘My!” said Mrs, Lander. ‘‘I 
guess you never had your hand kissed before.” 

The hotel developed advantages which if not those she 
was used to, were still advantages. The halls were warm- 
ed by a furnace, and she came to like the little logs burn- 
ing in her rooms. In the care of her own fire, she went 
back to the simple time of her life in the country, and 
chose to kindle it herself when it died out, with the fagots 
of broom that blazed up so briskly. 

In the first days of her stay she made inquiry for the 
best American doctor in Florence; and she found him so 
intelligent that she at once put her liver in his charge, 
with a history of her diseases and symptoms of every 
kind. She told him that she was sure that he could have 
cured Mr. Lander, if he had only had him in time; she ex- 
acted « new prescription from him for herself, and made 
him order some quinine pills for Clementina against the 
event of her feeling debilitated by the air of Florence. 

(To ue CONTINUED.] 


FURNISHING A COLLEGE BOY’S ROOM. 


| ELEN DAWES BROWN has said, in one of her 

clever novels, something to the effect that a man 
who gives his mind to the work furnishes a room far 
better than a woman of the same class. A five simplicity 
characterizes his arrangements, while hers are likely to 
be marred by a redundancy of petty details. Thus the 
college boy’s room may sometimes be better furnished if 
he be left to his own devices than if his fond mother 
flutters about in it, suggesting this and that pretty feature, 
each perhaps well enough in its way, but all when com- 
bined producing an unpleasant effect. 

Probably about half of the incoming Freshmen furnish 
their rooms with the cast-off supplies of the outgoing 
Seniors. These are sometimes in good condition, espe- 
cially if they were of sterling quality to begin with, Of- 
ten a whole outfit is offered at « ridiculously low figure, 
and a pair of “ Freshies” find themselves in their suite of 
two bedrooms and a study, tolerably well furnished all at 
once, as it were, at a total expense of fifty dollars, or even 
less. For ove hundred dollars (fifty dollars apiece for 
two room-mates) such a suite can be plainly but decently 
furnished. For one hundred and twenty-five dollars it 
can be very well done indeed, The furnishing of some 
college rooms costs well up into the thousands. A grand- 
piano, some fine oil-paintings, a graphophone, and a few 
more of such luxuries swell the amount rapidly. 


It must be remembered that the average college boy’s 
room is usually poorly cared for. While a college girl’s 
reom is expected to be, and almost always is, exquisitely 
kept, our college boys tov often live in a state of positive- 
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ly di ful dirt. The first requirement of civilization is 
cleanlinets; yet, witha singular fatuity, college authorities 
will provide, with whatever surplus funds are available, 
an extra professor of Egyptian dialects, or something else 
equally useless, instead of increasing and improving the 
janitor service—geuerally shamefully insufficient and in- 
competent in every university. Even wealtuy boys who 
pay large sums for special care-takers are vot always kept 
decently clean. 

Therefore it is folly to provide your college boy with 
hangings and sofa pillows of delicate hues und fabrics. 
Everything he has, so far as possible, should be capable 
of easy laundering. The sofa pillows may be buttoned 
into denim or crash slips, which may be washed often. 
Couch-coverings in pale pinks and blues will soon look 
grimy. The curtains on the bookcases and doors and the 
scarf on the mantel should be of firm good colors, and of a 
texture to stand hard usage. 

The floor-covering may well be of rugs, if there be a 
hard-wood foundation beneath it, Often a broad border 
can be painted around a rug. If rugs are not available, 
a strong neutral-tinted Brussels carpet is the best substi 
tute. If this can be lifted and cleansed twice a year, or 
even once, its “‘ germs” will not kill your boy. 


Look well to the pictures that you give him—but give 
him some, if possible. Tliey will probably soon be cov- 
ered with signs and price-marks, which the boy may have 
come by honestly or otherwise, but which he feels that he 
must have. However, let the pictures be good, just the 
same. Let them mean something. A smirking litile land- 
scape will do him little good. Give him strong ouks, 
grand mountains, a glimpse of tossing sea—nature, with a 
suggestion in it. Historical scenes, recalling to his mind 
the great characters and events of the past; the magnifi- 
cent peasants of Millet; the cattle of Troyon; a wild ani- 
mal moulded by Barye; one or two good Madonnas; with 
perhaps, in a proper corner, one or two of the best mod- 
ern ‘‘ society ” sketches—these are ull likely to please and 
help the boy. Good reproductions of great pictures can 
now be found at absurdly low prices. 

As for bric-A-brac, the boy will not want much. He 
has photograph frames and cases, of course, with all the 
family pictures in them. A few vases, preferably of 
bronze or silver, a plaque or two, a good clock, and a few 
such things are enough. Ask him often in your letters if 
he has wound his clock regularly. He never has, but the 
question reminds him that he is a housekeeper aud has 
duties to perform. 


He must be carefully instructed regarding the care of 
his sheets, pillow-cases, and towels. Unless he sees that 
they are returned properly from the laundry, they will 
soon mysteriously disappear. All the explanation that 
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you will ever get coucerning them will be the cheerful 
statement (after several frautic letters of inquiry hith- 
erto unanswered) that ‘‘the coon has probably pinched 
them.” This, as you learn after diligent study, means 
that the janitor may have appropriated them. 

The boy will want a few dishes. He will have simple 
“ spreads” sometimes in his room, and you wish him to 
be hospitable and neighborly. A boy who has been well 
brought up at home, and who is fairly mature (he should 
not be under eighteen When he enters college), will not 
carry this matter too far. 

Some mothers provide their boys with elaborate smok- 
ing-sets. One can hardly understand the spirit which 
prompts them. Fortunately the constantly multiplying 
athletic sports of college life are somewhat lesscning thie 
number of boy-smokers; for “ training” forbids smok 
ing. Still, a disheartening (this word might well stand 
for a ghastly pun) amount of it prevails in every col- 
lege; and the mother who does anything to encourage it 
must be singularly lackiug in wisdom and true mother- 
love. 


Be sure that the boy has a comfortable lounging-chair. 
Possibly a strong safe rocking-chair may not be so harm- 
ful as some critics think. His study-chair should have 
arms, and should be carefully adapted to the height of 
his desk. Let the desk have:plenty of drawers and pigeou 
holes. Get him a revolving bookcase for his reference- 
books, if you can, and see that good shelves ure provided 
for his favorite books. Give him more than these, in the 
hope that they may become his favorites also. 

A good lamp should statid on the steady-footed table, 
and the boy should be required, as far as possible, to keep 
it in good order and to study by it. 

If you happen to have an old piano, give it to the boy, 
and get a new one for the family. He may not take very 
good care of the old piano, but he will get much comfort 
out of it if he have music in him. 

Merry battles will be waged in the college boy’s room. 
In it, too, after great victories out-doors or in debate, there 
will be uproarious celebrations The embroidered pink 
satin sofa pillows, the fine-webbed lace hangings, and the 
white fur rugs will present a sorry appearance after the 
fray; but your denims and your well-wrought Oriental 
draperies may remain whole and apparently unsoiled. 

When you and the boy have carefully looked every- 
thing over, and have seen that the mattress is comfortable, 
that the ‘‘ household linen” and personal belongings are 
well bestowed, and that everything isgspick and span and 
in good order, then kiss him good-by and go home anid 
pray. You will have done all you can for him, and in 
that little room or suite of rooms he must work out his 
owu destiny heuceforth for weal or for woe. 

Kate Upson CLark. 
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DRESS. 


Coromses.—Yees, lined coats are as much worn as the unlined ones 
in silk and satin; and certainly at this season it would be best to have 
yours made with lining. The illustration you refer to was of a fitted 
aud boned coat-waist, but could be worn over a dress waist or with a 
falxe front. It is not an easy garment for an amateur to attempt, 
but a dressmaker can make it as well as atailor. Satin or a heavy 
silk will be the best, and you must have revers. A ret of bine fox 
moff and neck-piece will be your best investment, aud the light, not 
the dark shade. 


G.—A two-inch hem will be effective. A monogram will look vastly 
better than the initials, and should be three inches long on the sheets; 
emalier, of course, on the pillows, The monogram for the sheets must 
be placed in the centre just below the hem-stitching ; on the pillows, 
at the end just below the hem-stitching alsu. 


Mvou To Learn.—It is difficult for one inexperienced to sponge 
clothr satisfactorily at home. It is better to have it done in the shop 
where the material is bought or at some tailoring establishment where 
they have every facility for doing it properly. ‘The cost is trifling. In 
making a golf jacket the pleats are not lined if the material is heavy ; 
if it is, light crinoline is put in and the lining is cut on the bias. The 
advantage of making the pleats separate and stitching the edges is 
that they make the jacket look much less clumey abvut the waist. 


M. L. A.—It is rather early for any definite statement about the fall 
fashions, bat a week or two later you will have the very best. There 
are some advance styles now that can be trusted, but the first things 
tuat are brought over are apt to be a little eccentric. The best way to 
make the serge ekirt ix with the gore, for then you can remodel it 
much more easily then if you had any of the more fanciful styles. It 
ix difficult to recommend anything to take stains out of linen that will 
not injure the fabric. There is a sort of preparation called javel 
water which will take out stains, but if carelessly used will take 
pieces out of the linen as well. Putting salt on, and then lemon, and 
fetting the cloth bleach is a safer way. The same rule applies to all in 
the patterns, Follow the idea that you have been dvuing, for they are 
suppored to be made on the same plan, 


Aw Ov» Sunsonimen.—For so young a child as your daughter I al- 
ways recommend muslin and organdie frocks. You can have them 
made up over silk slips if you wish, but the dainty sewing and fine lace 
used on the pretty lawn frocks that the children wear make them in- 
finitely smarter than any silk, which is more suitable for older people. 
Some children wear silk stockings the color of the sash. and the kid 
shoes the same, but I myself prefer the black shoes and stockings. 
You can have the stocking of silk if you desire. You do not say 
whether the hat or cloak is for yourself or for your child, so it is im- 
possible for me to advise you. For a reception dress you would best 
buy a silk or a net—a chenille-embroidered net. If you have a silk or 
a net, trim either with lace. There have been in every number of 
the Bazan recently models for reception dresses, any one of which 
you will be safe in following, as they are advauce styles, and will be 
used during the coming winter. 


J. B. H.—In the answer to 8. A. P. a cut-away coat was intended. 
A Prince Albert is equally in good form, and is supposed to be a frock- 
coat. White gloves should be worn—a light pearl-gray or white with 
heavy stitching. 


E. L. C.—My advice is to kee, to the yellow color scheme, Yellow 
ix the most universally becoming color you can find, and is far more 
effective in the evening than green, Yellow chrysanthemums are not 


at all too showy. Be sure your gowns are made demi-train, and you 
would best have the wide attacbed flounce trimmed with bands of lace 
insertion. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


Crvar Benay.—I am so sorry that I cannot give you any help abont 
the significance—the sentimental significance, I believe you said—of 
the cedar berry. But there seems to be none. I have even asked the 
author of a popular book on flowers, to say nothing of consulting any 
number of other authorities. No one bas any light wo give. You, 1 
fancy, must have a sentiment of your own with it, which has inspired 
your asking the question. It might have been a comfort to yon to 
have found that other persons before you had built up their own asso- 
ciations around it, Yet, were I you, I wpuld rather have my own than 
those which others bequeathed to me as theirs. It is the power of 
feeling which we put into things which gives them their hold upon 
others. If your feelings and associations are strong, you make your 
own sentiments. If they are beautiful, and you can give them to the 
world, you have given it a legacy. You can, therefore, if you have the 
feeling, and the power to express, create perhaps a new legend—one 
that will always cling afterward about the berry which has interested 
you. 


J. E. S.—You will find the art stamps explained in Chaffer's Marka 
and Monograms, Pottery and Porcelain, an expensive work, which they 
tell me is sold for sixteen dollars and a half. You will find it no 
doubt in your public library, or perhaps you are fortanate enough to 
be able to ignore financial considerations when a question of special 
knowledge or self-improvement confronts you. It no doubt stima- 
lates us to many endeavors, which otherwise we might not be inspired 
to make, to know that money stands between us aud eo much that is 
both needful and agreeable. For all that, it is a comfortable posres- 
sion to have, since it means opportunities which otherwise might 
never be ours. However, life every day is made easier and easier for 
the man and woman of moderate means, especially in large towns. 
Public libraries increase, public conveyances multiply, amusements 
grow, and for five cents we can make journeys which our ancestors 
would have needed a coach and pair to accomplish, and we can eee 
pictures which once we had to cross the ocean to get a glimpse of. 


Weereennn.—In “ Poole'’s Index of Periodicals” you will probably 
find the information which you seek. Your field is a wide one—*“ The 
Newspaper and Periodical Pres« of France.’ You would have to be 
very up to date, as they say nowadays, if you wanted to keep au 
courant with all the changes and developments, the new policies and 
ideals of a periodical press. Then the new magazines! How many 
there have been of them! Unless you want tw go deeply into the sub- 
ject, I should advise your confining your researches to the best-known 
and well-established publications, those which prove by their long ex- 
istence that they have succesefully met the requirements and develop- 
ments of an exacting and progressive public. 


Cc. E. W.—Methods of conducting a sewing-class have changed much 
since the old days when each perplexed little girl had to hegin by over- 
handing the countless pieces of a patch-work quilt’ Now the beginuers 
have the very easiest sort of work given them first, and after that rise 
in gradual progression to neatness and adrvitness. The little girls in 
your class you will teach on squares of fresh white muslin of aniform 
size, and to stimulate interest and improvement, you will like each one 
to have a scrap-book in which to paste the samples. At the first les- 
sons only folding is tanght, first the hem tarned once, then the hem 
turned twice, and hems of different widths. After that comes basting, 
then running, then hemming, and the tedium of overhanding is not 
learned «util all these simpler processes have been accomplished. 
With the older girl, matters are different, as they usually know how 
to sew, but as a rule they are deficient in forming av entire garment 
and in putting together the component parts. There are many women 
to whom this is «till a mystery, and you will save the young girls mach 
future perplexity if you can interest them in the constraction of gar- 
ments as well as in the detail of the stitches that hold the parts togeth- 
er. If you will write to the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn you may learn 


something about the classes in sewing which prepare teachers for in- 
structing. One of the books which might help you is a small volume 
by Louise Kirkwood, which you can order through your bookseller. 


Mas. B. 8.—The yellow twilet table will be very pretty, and will set 
the key uf cvlor for the room. I am quite sure you will like the wall- 
paper yellow, and not lemon color, for the toilet table will be pale, with 
Swiss mastin over the color, and you need a stronger tone to eet it off. 
The plain yellow paper you suggest is very easily soiled or scratched, 
and I should recommend in its place one of the fine all-over patterns 
that have’a plain effect acrovs the room. If you want curtains for 
this room, the prettiest would be Swis«; or, if thicker ones are de- 
sired, yellow denim trimmed with lamp-wick in bands or in bow-knot 
patterns would be effective. The blue silk scarf you intend to drape 
at the door of the sitting-room must not act as curtain to the yellow 
room, for the two colors together give an unpleasant effect of green 
The curtain for the other door is prettier of tapestry than of bead- 
work for winter use, Can you not spend an hour at some shop where 
Oriental goods are sold, and flud some richly colored and blended fa- 
bric which will be prettier than any other staff? If nothing of that 
sort pleases you, there are beautiful tapestries which copy the soft 
coloring of old English or Flemish designs. The two chairs you ex- 
pect to add to your sitting-room are a rather important matter, and 
require some consideration. I am not in favor of rattan for town 
houses, except in bedrooms, but would suggest chairs modelled after 
the old Chippendale style, in mahogany, the seats to be covered with 
any fabric, silk or wool. If you are wanting lounging-chaira, you can 
have nothing of such enduring fashion as the tufted chair covered all 
over, with abeolately no wood-work showing. Beware of wool velvet 
or other materials that invite moths in the covering of such a chair. 


GOOD FORM. 


Constant Reaper.—The correct dress for the groom at a noon 
church wedding or at a wedding which takes place at any hour in the 
daytime, is a black frock-coat, finely checked or finely striped dark 
uray tronsers, waistcoat to match the coat or made of fancy vesting, 
white silk Ascot tie, patent-leather boots, light glacé kid gloves with 
heavy stitching, and asilk hat. It would be unconventional for a bride 
whose father is living and able to act as her escort to walk into the 
church with the groom, and, unless there is some very good reason 
why she should go against precedent, I advise her to follow the cus- 
tomary fashion. There is a pretty little sentiment in the idea that a 
father escorts his daughter up the aisle to the groom: it is the Jast 
time that officially he will act as her protector ; he gives her over, out 
ot his keeping, to the guardian whdé will bereafter have the first right 
to protect her, and I think every true danghter who understands the 
significance of this form will want to follow it. Don't you agree with 
me? 


Mo. L.—There are letters of introduction of many different forme ; 
for instance, a business letter of introduction is very differently word- 
ed from a socia) letter of the same intent; but from your note, I think 
you want one for ‘a letter ‘which is given by a lady to one friend to 
take to another friend of Hers. Am I fight? This would be the core 
rect furm, although of course yon may change the wording : 


My pvsan Ma. Barwxs,—This note will introduce to you my frier”’ 
Mr. Charles Smith, whom I know you will be as glad to meet as he will 
be glad to meet you. Mr. Smith is an old friend of mine, and any 
kindness that you may be able to show him will be very much appreci- 
ated by me. Faitbfally yours, 

Anna Mantin Waite, 


The note, as you see, should be brief and to the point; but let me warn 
you, before you sew it, to be certain that your two friends will be 
congenial to each other. Such a letter puts a certain obligation on 
the person to whom it is addressed; he will be obliged to show the 
bearer some attention and hospitality, and it is not right to make the 
demand of a friend unless you are certain that the acqnaintanceship 
of the person you introduce will compensate Lim for the trouble be 
must take. 
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ULSTER FOR GIRL FROM 18 TO 
For pattern see No, IL. on pattern-shee 


THE OUT-DOOR WOMAN, 


THE GOLF TOURNAMENT AT 
SHINNECOCK HILLS 


( NE of the most important women’s 

golf tournaments of the year—im 
portant particularly because of the 
pumber of first-rank players who com 
peted in it, and thereby gave critics a 
good opporvunity to compare their 
abilities with an eye to the tournament 
for the National Championship in the 
fall—was that held at Shinnecock Hills, 
Long Island, in the second week.of this 
month. It was the first annual invita- 
tion tournament which that club has 
given, and it proved so successful in 
attracting visiting players, that it is 
likely to be a feature of the summer 
golf programme at Shinnecock for 
many seasons to come. In spite of the 
fact that in August most of the Women 
golfers are scattered far and wide on 
their summer vacation travels, the in 
vitation to play on Long Island brought 
representatives from. Ardsley on the 
Hudson, from the Dvker Meadow Club 
of Brooklyn, from Tuxedo, Lakewood, 
the Essex County and Ocean County 
Hunt and Country Clubs of New Jer 
sey, and even from Philadelphia, Miss 
Frances C. Griscom, who won a high 
place in last year's championship tour 
nament at Manchester, Massachusetts, 
mt who is the champion of the Phila- 
delphia Country Club, came as a com 
petitor [rom that organization 
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of rank among the contestants. 


The rules for the tournament were the same as those 
governing the championship—that is, the first day. was 
devoted to a preliminary round at medal-play, to deter- 
mine which eight contestants should qualify for the 
match-play rounds. It had been intended to hold the 
games over the regular thirty-six hole course used by the 
men, but it soon became evident that the ground was too 
extensive for the women to cover without occupying an 
inconvenient amount of time, and probably making the 
So the old twelve-hole 
course was chosen, several of the holes of which are iden- 
tical with those of the long course, and which includes a 
sufficiently varied stretch of land to afford excellent golf- 
ing. Twice over this course, or twenty-four holes, con- 
stituted the medal-play round. Miss Beatrix Hoyt covered 
it in 132 strokes, which was six strokes better than her 
nearest rival, and an average of 54 strokes for each hole. 
Even this, however, was not quite up to the performanée 
which Miss Hoyt’s friends expected of her. The after- 


tournament too tiring for them 


Judging from the results of the various matches, it seems 
clear that while Miss Beatrix Hoyt, the champion of the 
country now for two years, is still undoubtedly superior 
to any of the other players, there will be many changes 
Some who have always 
hitherto secured places well up in the list at the cham- 
pionship tournament will, according to their form at 
Shinnecock, be less fortunate this year, Newer players 
have caught up with and distanced them, and two or 
three who were scarcely known last summer will have 
excellent chances of winning their way to the semi finals, 
and of at least giving Miss Hoyt a close battle for the 
honor which she is so well able to defend. Miss C. D. 
Eidlitz, of Ardsley, is one of these new players, and Miss 
Grace Chauncey, of Dyker Meadow, is another. 





noon round of 63 was all they could wish; but in the 
morning the champion seemed not then tohave thoroughly "ROCK FOR GIRL FROM 8 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 
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warmed up to her work, for she 
took 69 strokes for the twelve 
holes. The first. seventh, and 
eleventh holes, which she man 

aged in five strokes each in the 
afternoon, she used seven apicce 
for in the morning, which gives 
exactly the discrepancy between 
the two sets of figures. Miss 
Hoyt’s faculty of never letting up 
on her work, but of playing bet- 
ter as a tournament progresses, 1s 
of immense value to her, and is in 
strong contrast to the brilliant but 
transitory achievements of some 
of the other players in the open- 
ing rounds. The remaining seven 
who qualified for the subsequent 
matches were: Miss Grace Chaun 
cey, Dyker Meadow, with 138; 
Miss A. N. Potter, Tuxedo, with 
141; Miss Bertha Munde, Miss F. 
Ethel Wickham, Miss Helen T. 
Barney, and Miss Marie L. Harri- 
son, all of Shinnecock, with 142, 
145, 145,and 145 respectively; Miss 
C. D. Eidlitz, Ardsley, with 146. 
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The first and second match - play 
rounds, on Wednesday, were played 
under the most unfavorable weather 
conditions, for rain made the links 
soggy and dreary all day. In spite of 
this, all the games were held, and in her 
match against Miss Wickham, Miss 
Hoyt made a very good score, defeating 
her opponent by three up and two to 
play. Miss Wickham has played for 
several seasons at Shinnecock, and is 
an excellent golfer. She proved to be ‘ 
nearer a match for Miss Hoyt than any 
of the otlier competitors who met the 
champion. If she keeps to her present 
form she ought to be a contestant to be 
reckoned with at Ardsley in October. 
None, of the players, however, give 
quite the impression of power which 
Miss Hoyt does when well started on 
her game. Her swing is like that of 
the most experienced Scotch profes- 
sional, and as she takes position fora 
stroke, standing firmly yet easily, the iF 
sleeves of her shirt-waist rolled up 
above her elbows, showing her strong ' 
brown arms; her head uswally bare, : 
and the expression of her face one of : 
absolute absorption in the game, the 
on-looker feels instinctively that here 
is a golfer of rare ability. 

On this second day of the tourna 
ment Miss Eidlitz won her match with 
Miss Chauncey quite easily. five up and 
three to play, and Miss Burney beat 
Miss Munde by a similar score. Miss 
Harrison, who, with her sister, Mrs. f 
Arthur Turpure, bas won prominent 
places in many tournaments in the last 
few seasons, had a close game with 
Miss Potter, winning by only two 
holes, with oue to play. In fhe after 
noon the players went on with the 
semi-final round, and the games con 
sisted of only nine holes cach, for Miss 
Hoyt won from Miss Barney, five up 
and three to play, and Miss Eidlite 
from Miss Harrison, four up and three 
to play. The severe thunder-storm, 
which flooded the course with rain, 
was destructive to the making of any 
record scores. 
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Again, on Thursday morning, the time set for the final match of twenty-four holes be 
tween Miss Hoyt and Miss Eidlitz, rain greeted the players. Towards noon it ceased, and 
the match was begun, though the wet, muddy ground made tramping over the turf dis 
agreeable for the large number of persons who nevertheless persisted in following the 
two contestants. It was soon apparent that, despite the good record she had made thus 
far in the tournament, Miss Eidlitz could not equal the champion, She was nervous, and 
after she had lost the first two holes played more erratically than ever. Miss Hoyt made 
a poor start, her second shot for the first hole landing the ball in a wagon rut in the road. 
But an occurrence of this sort never worries her in the least. With as much coolness, 
as if she were playing from the best “lie” in the world, she extricated her ball from the 
rut, and made the hole in seven strokes to Miss Eidlitz’s eight. At the end of the morning 
round the clampion was five up. By the time the second half was begun after luncheon, 
a thick mist had settled down over the links, so that the final match had to be finished in 
an atmosphere which made it hard for the players to see the course. Miss Eidlitz, contrary 
to the hopes of the spectators, who wanted to see a close contest, did not play any better 
than she had in the morning, and at the end of the sixth hole Miss Hoyt was declared the 
winner by a score of seven up and six to play. This ended the competition for the first 
prize. For the second prize, the three young women whom Miss Hoyt had defeated—Miss 
Barney, Miss Wickham, and Miss Eidlitz—met to contest. Miss Barney drew a bye, and 
the oter two had a most spirited and even match, resulting in a close victory for Miss 
Wickham. The latter then played Miss Barney, who put forth her best efforts, aud won 
by two up aud one to play 


Besides these two prizes there was a consolalion-cup series, won by Mrs. A. DeWitt 
Cochrane, of Ardsley; and on the last day, Friday, a large twenty-four-hole handicap, in 
which nearly thirty players started. This ended in a tie between Miss Russell and Miss 
Groesbeck, both of Shinnecock, whose scores were each 139-—-20—119. Miss Hoyt made the 
best actual score of the day, and also of the tournament, by covering the twenty-four holes 
in 128. She played, of course, from scratch. 

The only well-known players in the tournament who did not win quite as high places 
as might have been expected were Miss Griscom of Philadelphia, and Mrs. Turnure and 
Mrs. Charles 8. Brown of Shinnecock. Miss Griscom’s failure to do better than 151 in the 
preliminary round on Tuesday, was undoubtedly due to unfamiliarity with the course. 
With a little more practice there she would lower this by many strokes. Mrs, Brown, who 
won the National Championship in 1895, made the round in 149, just barely failing to 
qualify among the eight. She is playing in good form, but the younger golfers have a 
little the advantage. Mrs. Turnure, who was the runner-up to Miss Hoyt in the cham- 
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pionship at Morristown in 1896, scarcely did herself justice with her score 
of 164. She is a player of great strength and pluck, but one who seems to 
vary considerably in ber form on different occasions. In this ipstance her 
game was poor, considering what she has dove in many other tournaments. 
Apema K. Brarerp. 


A DOMESTIC DEBT TO SCIENCE. 
W E are not much in the habit of thinking that our mere household 
affairs are under great obligation to science; yet if we really looked 
into the matter we should find ourselves burdened with a debt by no means 
inconsiderable. 

It is science, in a mild form, to be sure, that has given us, for instance, 
the cooking-stove and the range, to say nothing of those inestimable hot 
weather blessings, the kerosene and gas stoves, instead of the laborious and 
uncomfortable open blaze with crane and hooks; and it is science which 
has doubled the quantity of that which we have to cook there; and it is 
science, too, that has given us improved ways of preparing and cooking 
food, whose beneficial results are seen in better conditions of health among 
us than ever before known. For the application of science to husbandry 
has taught the farmer how to get twice as much grain from the ground as 
used to be had, and it has more than quadrupled the quantity of animal 
food, it is said; while scientific research and exploration has brought us, 
and domesticated with us, many a valuable and delicious vegetable and 
fruit. In one small item of food alone, that of sugar, scientitic methods 
have made the article so cheap that the poorest people can now afferd all 
they want of what was once a luxury to a king. 

Science has also al] but infinitely enlarged the scope of work; for it has 
provided industries in metals, in drugs, in chemicals generally, in gases, 
in electricity, in instrument and implement making, in textiles, and all the 
rest that bring in the money to buy thi. food at was before wanting, and 
that now bids fair to make a great race of mea and women, and, in many 
instances, to make a wealth beyond the dreams of avarice, as Dr. Johnson 
had it. It is science that has Jed ships over seas, that has given them the 
compass and taught them the stars, and announced the coming storm and 
promised the fine weather, that they may bring the increment of the world 
to our sideboards and hearths—the fruits of the far south, the spices of the 
far east, the stuffs whose touch and whose smell are delightful to our train 
ed senses. And it is science that, by discovery of the laws of health, by 
its application to surgery, by its researches into medicaments, has n arly 
doubled the average Jength of human life in health and enjoyment. And 
what science has done for luxury and comfort, with telegraph and telephone 
and rapid locomotion and countless other applications, is past computing 

Moreover, science, in its study, has affected the morality of the student, 
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the son or the daughter of the house, in the | to speak purely and with precision as to 


fuvurable manner 
matics, for example 


most The study of mathe- | 


has tended to produce 


a profound love of truth, since nothing but 
absolute truth is of the least service there; it 
hus increased the faculty of reverence in the 
! ovnition of transcendent intelligence cre 
‘ r and governing the universe and its 
laws. In the sume way the pursuit of the 


ence of natural history, and other kindred 


subjects, has fostered the closest powers of 
yyeervation and of deduction, miding im 
mensely to our knowledge of nature, cularg 
ing the love of beauty and harmony, while 
its revelations have only produced modesty 
humility, a clear-sighted and serious way 
regarding the cosmos and all its life, and | 
the habit of putting self and personal predi 
lections out of sight in the endeavor to at- | 
tain knowledge and facts | 
It is the application of science to the social 
system that may vet abate much of the mis 
ery that is now abroad in the world; and 
every intellect that is devoted to such study, 
is possibly an agent of unspeakalle good 


And in view of all this. every mother who 


directs her little people into the first steps 
( scientific study by observing with them 
the de ypment and construction of a flow 
er, the habits of insects and birds and the 

nall animals, the renewing incidents of the 
seasons, by so doing, is adding to the weaith 


and hh sppiness of households that are yet to 
come 


EVERY-DAY TALKS 

MOTHERS 

BY MARGARET E 
I.-EARLY TRAINING 


| SOMETIMES wonder whether mothers | 


WITH 


SANGSTER 


estimate at its true worth the importance 
f habit Habit made up little by little of 
a thousand small acts and impressions, each 


of which in its turn produces an effect upon 
character, is the strongest influence which 


human beings can know. Very much asa 
person walking through an unbroken wilder- 
ness makes the beginning of a road, first 
with a single footfall, this to be followed by 
the next and the next comer, until after a 
while there is a high-road over which irmies 
may pass, so those habits are formed which 


become roadways in the brain for all that 
we do and feel 

By early training some persons seem to 
mean the sort of discipline and direction | 


which is given to children after they have | 
reached a certain rather advanced stage of 
lopment. Nothing was ever 
mistake than this false idea 
vat of its birth 
very gent 


deve a greater | 
From the hour 
1 child may be trained, 
y und imperceptibly, but pone the 
less with a certainty that the moulding hand 
of the mother will be felt in all its after- 
life. Very soon the young child learns to lie 
quietly in crib or cradle; very soon becomes | 
accustomed to the soothing, geutle tones of | 
mother and nurse; almost before one is aware 

of it understands the meaning of no and yes 


aim 


Why do we hesitate to ascribe to little chil 
dren the same amount of intelligence which 
we perceive in domestic animals? An in- 


fant after the age of six months is receiving | 
constant ineffaceable impressions, and is de 

veloping so rapidly that the mother, who | 
lovingly takes note of changes from day to | 


day, is simply amazed at the progress the 
little one makes 
Not long ago, in conversation with an ex 


ceptionally intelligent man, he told me that 
he recollected with certainty something that 
happened when he was not yet two years 
old. His mother was teaching him a certain 
little gesture, and he did not quite under- 
stand what she wanted, but was anxious to 
her, and distinctly after all these years 
he remembered the little scene—her effort to | 
tench him, and his effort to learn. Harriet 
Martineau declared that her own recollection 
went back to an incident which occurred 
when she was little more than a year old 
Memory, like other qaalities, is developed in 
different degrees in different children; but 
the faculty of imitation, which is equally 
strong with memory, seems to belong alike 
to bright and clever children and to those 
who are slower and less facile in at once 
grasping things 

Remembering how imitative the dear little 
ones are, nud how important it is that they 
should see and hear only that which is for 
their advantage, we should be cureful that 
we do not frghten them by loud, lmraly 
tones, or teach them to scream and stitexk 
by our own impetuosily, or, still worse, hurt 
their sensitive litthe minds by calling atten 
tion to what they do, or making fun of their 
failures. A child of two and a half or three 
years of age is quite far enough advanced 
on the road of life to be sensitive to unjust 
censure, and to be wounded by ridicule. 


p'ense 


a 


If you desire that your small laddie shall 
with ease and grace pull off his cap to friend 
and acquaintance when he reaches the age 
of six or seven, begin while he is a mere 
baby and teach him thus to honor his mother. 
Lead the little one in ways of courtesy. 
Even the very smal! child may be taught to 
extend his little hand and greet a friend; 
to look at the person who speaks to him; to 
use good English, and not a mere baby 
patois. While the broken speech of chil- | 
dren is full of sweet music, yet there is no | 
particular melody in errors of syntax, and it | 
is the fact that children learn quite as readily i 





| highly 
| decided Irish brogue or negro patois which | 


| has not been in it very long; he 


| of his own eyes. 


speak ina y wee and ungrammatical man- 
ner. It all depends on the sort of language 
they hear, aud the way in which they are 
theinsel ves habitually uddressed. 

In the matter of languages it is quite as 
ensy in these wonderful days, when a child 
is receptive at every pore, to teach a child 
two or three languages simultaneously as to 
confine him to one. Thus an ordinary child, 
without much difficulty, will acquire French 
and English, or French and German, or even 
French, German, and English all at once, if 
these languages are spoken in his hearing, 
and the people with whom he lives talk to 
him each in his or her vative tongue. It is 
not at all a bad idea to accustom a little 
child to speak French or German in the 
nursery, if he is likely all his after life to 
hear more English than any other tongue. 
Of English, if born of English-speaking par- 
ents, he will be sure, and he may as well add 
the other languages to his armory of weapous 
for use in the world; but parents should not 
be contented to allow their children to ac 
quire any language from an ignorant and il 
literute person. It is a mistake to allow lit- 
tle children to associate familiarly with un 
educated and course-patured or ill-mannered 
Insensibly they absorb and assim- 
ilate the expressions, and even the color of 
thought of these persons seems transferred 
to them. I have heard the little children of 
refined and educated mothers use a 


per sons 


they could have learned from their 


nurses 


only 


It may seem a little far-fetched, but the 
early training of children may even in in- 
fancy include the beginnings of generosity 
and unselfishness. Never to give a child a 
thing simply because he cries for it is an ad 
mirable rule. A child early learns that he 
may tyrannize over those about him by 
making a fuss or falling into a tempest of 
fury 

But because one denies a child that for 
which it cries, the denial need not be harsh 
nor severe. Indeed, severity should be ut- 
terly banished from the care of children, and 
it would never be necessary if mothers were 
only always self-controlled. The trouble 
with most of our training is that it is too 
spasmodic. One day we are rigid; another 
day we are lax. Children are bewildered 
by the sudden changes of temperature in the 
house. 

When you think of it, a child’s world is a 
very strange and a very narrow place. He 
has not 
learned to look much higher than the level 
Father and mother repre 
sent to him the utmost stretch of power and 
authority. They make or mar his life; it 
is theirs to render it absolutely happy, or to 
make it for the time being utterly wretched. 
Nothivg.is so remarkable as the power of 
eee and forgetfulness in a little 
child, and, indeed, these precious small be 
ings have occasion very often to forgive and 
forget in their intercourse with us. It is 
quite in our power to teach them generosity 
by the simple method of accustoming them 
early to share their little possessions, A 
child’s gift should be regarded as quite as 
much his own as the gift of an older person. 

Training in truthfulness should also be at- 
mospheric. A child should never learn that 


| there is such a thing as a lie in the world. 


Every promise made to him should be kept. 


Apvice To Moruers.—Mrs. W INSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all _ 
cures wind colic, and is the best remed y for diarrhea: 

idv.] 








A VALUABLE BOOK. 
“Inrant Heattu,” sent out by the N. Y. 
| Condensed Milk Co., New York, Proprietors 
of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condens Milk. 
It is a valuable book, that should be in every 
home.—{ Adv.] 
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By no means should threats be made, but if, 
unfortunately, a parent bas muule x threat, 
then the threat should be fulfilled in case 
its condition exists. By all means the wise 
mother will refrain from showing any disbe- 
lief of the thing her child tells her. Fre- 
quently little children are blamed for untruth- 
fulness, when simply in their inexperience 
and lack of vocabulary they ure not able to 
describe a thing just’as we see it, or their 
vivid imagination leads them to dream 
dreams and see visions to which older eyes 
are blind. I firmly hold it to be true, that a 
child who has never been deceived and who 
is always velieved will be a-truthful child. 
Many « poor little one is terrified into de- 
ceit by the harsh measures taken by the 
very parents who long to see the child trans- 
| parently true. Much sooner than we think 
it possible, little children begin to under- 
stuud the ileals of those around them, The 
parent who confidently, and may I add 
shamelessly, relates a story of double-deal- 
the presence of his boys and girls 
need never be surprised if they, too, sttempt 
to overreach in their play, a’ by-und-by in 
their work. 

Training is not an effort of a day or of 
a year. It means gentle, constant, loving 
teaching and moulding and shaping day by 
t means 
on the part of parents the placing of their 
children first, while other objects fall to a 
lower place; it means remembering all the 
time that our children are lent us by the 
Lord, and that we are responsible to Him 
for the start we give them in life. 


THE MISTRESS'S TOUCH. 


H,” sighed a weary woman, “ most of the 
work that I do is like washing one’s 
face! One receives no credit for doing i 
and yet it shows and is a disgrace if it is 
not done.” 

She might have added that only the lady 
and house-mother would think of ) Brae just 
the things she does. It is the trained eye of 
the mistress that notes the finger-marks on the 
edge of the door, where jt, instead of the 
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Can be had in all colors and black, 
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knob, has been seized by Bridget’s or Norah's | 


not over-clean hand. It is never Bridget or 
Norah who thinks to wash out the soap-cups 
in the various bedrooms, or who remembers 
a few days to scald out the water-pitch- 
ers, lest they acquire a musty odor. And it 
is the mistress who dusts the upper back 
rungs of the chairs after Norah has given 
the drawing-room ‘‘a thorough. cleaning.” 
Only the mistress discerns these things and 
sets them right. It is the lady-housewife’s 
touch and supervision that mark the differ- 
ence between eye-service and love-service, 
and make of an ordinary house a true home. 
Since her little touches, that she feels do not 


| show, bring about such results, may she not 


| be satisfied? 
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is the Cologne of the 
world par excellence 

} Every bottle bears the 
label *‘ Johann Maria Farina, 
Julichs-Piatz.’’ Imitations may /oof identical, 
Bur cannot bear the word “ gegenuber.” 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
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HIS FATHER’S SON PEOPLE WE PASS 


A Story of New York Commercial and Social Life. By Branper Mat- Stories of Life among the Masses of New York City. 


By Juttan Racpu. 

THEWs. Illustrated by T. pe Tuutstrup. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 
The pictures of life are vivid and correct. ‘‘ His Father's Son” is a story of tragic Shows the author's skill and insight in catching the shifting scenes of that vague, 

force which contains a searching analysis of Wall Street methods, shown, curiously enough, vast, restless life of the metropolis which is characterized by the label, ‘‘ The East Side.” 

in the elder Pierce's defence of himself, which, with no such intention on his part, is a —Brooklyn Eagle. 

conclusive and crushing indictment of his own character as a business man. 


A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES 
OUTLINES IN LOCAL COLOR A Novel. By WitLt1am Dean Howe ts. 2 vols. $2 00. 


Stories. By Branper MattHews. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. That Mr. Howells is a man of great and varied talent has long been known; but 
there afé passages in ** A Hazard of New Fortunes” which, unless we are very much mis- 


For his effect he depends upon his power to invest these stories with all the noise taken, entitle him to be ranked among men of genius.— Spectator, London. 


and glare and strenuous life and action of a great city, also upon his rare ability in char 
acter painting. The tales are as diversified in character as is ‘‘ local color” in shade— 
whimsical, pathetic, or tragic—while through them all runs the strange fever of metropol- 


itan energy and the reflection of the myriad lights and shadows of metropolitan life. THE WORLD OF CHANCE 
A Novel. By Witttam Dean Howe tts. $1 50. 


VIGNETTES OF MANHATTAN The story is full of humor and delicate satire, and it is better worth reading than 


most of the fiction of the day. —San Francisco Chronicte. 
By BranpDeR MATTHEWS. Illustrated by W. T. SmMeptey. Post 8vo, Mr. Howells knows how to give life and actuality to his characters. He seems, in- 


Cloth, $1 so. deed, to be presenting us with a series of portraits.-- Speaker, London. 


THE COAST OF BOHEMIA 


Contents: In the Little Church Down the Street.—The Twenty-ninth 
of February.—,At a Private View.—Spring in a Side Street.— 


Before the Break of Day.—A Midsummer Midnight.—A Vista in A Novel. By ‘WILLIAM Dean HoweLts. ; Illustrated. $ 5° 

Cc | Park.—The Sceach of the Evening.—A Decorati Dav It presents some vividly realistic impressions of American life, outlines distinctly sev- 
entra chee he Speech of the Evening.—d COOTETION DRY eral characters of a good deal of interest, and abounds in those touches of subtle humor 

Reverie.—In Search of Local Color.—A Thanksgiving-Day Din- without which a novel by Mr. Howells would be unrecognizable.—Boston Beacon. 


ner.—In the Midst of Life. 


Professor Matthews's happily chosen title permits him to wander, in his graceful way, VAN BIBBER AND OTH ERS 


in and around the subjects of these twelve entertaining sketches of New York life, with 


never a suggestion of border or framework. By Ricuarp Harpinc Davis. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 oo. 
Contents: Her First Appearance.—Van Bibber’s Man-Servant.—The 
JOHN LEIGHTON, Jr. Hungry Man was Fed.—Van Bibber at the Races.—An Experiment 


in Economy.—Mr. Traver’s First Hunt.—Love me, Love My Dog. 
—Eleanore Cuyler.—A Recruit at Christmas.—A Patron of Art.— 
Mrs. Trask has proved herself a mistress both of humor and satire, though in hand- Andy M‘Gee’s Chorus Girl.—A Leander of the East River.— How 


ling these most dangerous weapons she never loses sight of the ultimate purpose of her Hefty Burke Got Even.—Outside the Prison.—An Unfinished Story. 
work, and of the way in which she has chosen to accomplish this purpose, This is a stim- * . 


A Novel. By Karrina Trask. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


ulating, helpful, and beautiful story, and one which is trué to the best standards of fiction. : Among American writers of short stories there are few who have won more enviable 
It is for no special class of readers, for no particular season; but, once read, it will be distinction than Mr, Davis. He has popularized at least two characters, Van Bibber and 
read again, as much for its clear yet unaggressive moral as for its singular charm of style. Gallegher, who are as dear to the reading public and as sure of immortality as Dickens's 


favorite creations. The fifteen tales included in this volume are published in obedience 
to a constant demand for the individual stories. 


THE HUNDRED, AND OTHER STORIES 
<a THE EXILES, AND OTHER STORIES 
By Gertrupe Hat. Illustrated by ALpert E. STerRNER and W. H. : 
init’ see Soi: C8tiie, Gamal - L$ By RicHarp HarpincG Davis. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 
JE. S fo ) ¢ <3 é e 3 . 
; : Pi RAR Contents : The Exiles.—The Writing on the Wall.—The Right of Way. 


From the beginning of her career, Miss Hall's stories have won recognition from 


; —His Bad Angel.—The Boy Orator of Zepata City —The Romance 
those best able to judge of literary matters. : ; / 

The present volume marks a decided step in advance. Without loss of beauty the in the Life of Hefty Burke.—An Anonymous Letter. 
stories have become more intimately related to life; and the author's style, without sur- 


Short stories so full of life and significance that they often seem to tell us more of the 
social conditions they describe, within ten or twelve pages, than our own novelists can 
compress into a volume.—S/eclavor, London. 


rendering its primal simplicity, has become more flexible and finished. This is a volume 
which, interesting as it is considered merely as a book of stories, appeals in addition to 


the broader sympathies of modern existence, and illuminates them with genuine feeling 
for what is intrinsically noble. 


THE UNCLE OF AN ANGEL 
THE DESCENDANT | And Other Stories. By Tuomas A. Janvier. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Paper, 50 cents. 
Contents: The Uncle of an Angel.—A Border Ruffian.-—-Our Pirate 
Hoard.—A Temporary Deadlock.—For the Honor of France.— 


A Novel. By Ettzsn Giascow. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


**The Descendant” is full of suggestiveness, and it comes, we may assert, from the 
practised hand of one who has the courage to think and to write with originality upon 


» A Romance of Tompkins Square.—An Idyl of the East Side. 

some phases of modern thought and life that, though frequent in American life as else- ‘ . : ¢ 7 
where, are seldom treated in American fiction. ‘he very faults of the book give it dis- | Janvier stands in the first rank as a writer of short stories, and a new volume coming 
tinction ; they are those of strength and vigor—of rich thought and candid tréatment, far from him is sure to meet with success. In the present mstance it well deserves to, for the 
removed from coarseness or frivolity. — Philadelphia Ledger. stories it contains, from the one which gives it its title to the last between the covers, are 


among his best.—CAristian at lVork, N. Y. 


THE GOLDEN HOUSE 
A Novel. By CHarLtes DupLey WarNeR. Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. WOULD YOU KILL HIM? 


Post 8vo, Half Leather, $2 oo. A Novel. By Georce Parsons Laturop. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
I is a strong, individual, and very serious consideration of life, much more Full of striking hits against some’ of the evils associated with Amer- 


serious, much deeper in thought, than the New York novel is wont to be.— ican life, social and political.—Christian at Work, N, Y. 
Springfield Republican, 
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CELEBRITIES AT HOME. 
BY ANNE WARRINGTON WITHERUP. 
X.—THE DE RESZKES 























iv WAS A SUPERB BUILDING, 





On my return to London I received a message from 
my p ipals at home suggesting that, in view of the 
' mityilit f opera next winter, an interview with 
the famous brothers De Keezke would be interesting 
to the readers of the United States. I immediately 
started for Warsaw, where, l was given to understand, 
these w lerful operatic stars were apending the sum- 
mer ot ely justly famous stock-farm 

I arrived late at night, and put up comfortably at a 
emall as nexpensive inn on the outskirts of the city 
Mine host wae a jolly old Polander, who, having emi- 

ited to and then returned from America, spoke Eng- 

#h almost as well as a citizen of the United States. 
He wae very cordial, and assigned me the best room 
n his house without a murmur oratip. Anxious to 
learn how genius is respected in its own country, I in- 
quired of him if he knew where the De Reszkes lived, 
md what kind »ple they were 





“TI know dem De Reszkes ferry 
slready Dey haf one big farm back on dher hills. 


I gete my butter andt eggs from dhose De Reezkes.” 
“Indeed!” said I, somewhat amused, “ They are 
ine f ‘ oth of them.” 
“Yale,” he said, “1 like dem vell enough, Deir 
te # guot, undt deir eggs ie woot, but deir milk is 
vaye skimome I do not understandt it vy dey 
La ' mh tel ! . ° 
I presume,” said I, “that thelr voices are in good 
cond "7 
** Vell,” he replied I dondt know much @pont deir 


bass notes; bat generally the casile suggested any- 
thing bat the flimsy structure of a grand-opera scene. 

Their reply wae instant, and I shall never forget the 
magnificent harmony of their tones as they sang in 





Ae 

**Miss Withernp—Miss Wi-hith-hith-erap?” they 
inquired. 

“The «a-ha-ha-hay-hame !" I sang, and I haven't a 
bad veice at all 

“ We are glad,” sang Jean, in tenor tones. 

“ We are giad,” echoed Edouard, only in bass notes, 
and then they joined together in, “ We are glad, we 
are giad, to see-hee-hee-hee you.” 

I wish | couid write music, so that I could convey the 
delightfal harmonies of the moment to the reader's 
ear, particularly the last phrase. If a typographical 
subterfuge may be employed, it went like this; 






“To see— 
hee— 
hee 
hee you!" 


Start on C, and go a note lower on each line, and 
you will get some idea of the musical phrasing of my 
greeting 

“ Excuse me, Jean,” sald Edouard, “* but we are for- 
getting ourselves. It is only abroad that we are sing- 
ers. Here we are farmers, and not even yodellists.” 

“True,” said Jean. “ Miss Witherup, we must 
apologize. We recognized in you a matinée girl from 
New York, and succumbed to the temptation to try to 
impress you; but here we are not operatic people, 
Werunafarm. Do you come to interview us as sing- 
ers or farmers?” 

“I've come to interview you in any old way you 
please," said L. “I want to eee you at home.’ 

“ Well, here we are,” said Edouard, with one of his 
moet faecinating emiles. “ Look at us.’ 

* Tell me,” said I, “how did you know I was a 
matinée girl? Yon just said you recognized me as 
one 

** Easy!” langhed Jean, with a wink at his brother. 
* By the size of your hat.” 

** Ab, but you said from the Uyited States,” I urged. 
“How did you know that? Don't English matinée 
girla wear large hats 7?” 

“ Yea,” returned Edouard, with a courteous bow, 
** bat yours is in exquisite taste.” 

Just then the telephone-bell rang, and Jean ran to 
the receiver. Edonard looked a trifle uneasy, and | 
kept silent 

** What is it, Jean ?” Edouard asked in a moment 

‘It's a message from the Countess Poniatoweka 
She says the milk this morning was seur. Those cows 
must have been at the green apples again,” replied the 
tenor, moodily 

“It's y annoying,” pnt in Edouard, impatiently 
“That stage-carpenter we brought over from the 
Metropolitan isn't worth a cent. I told him to build 
a coop large enough for those cows to ran around in, 
and strong enough to keep them from breaking out 
and eating the apples, and this is the third time they've 
done this. I really think we ought to send him back 
to New York. He'd make a gouod target for the gua- 
ners to shoot at over at the Navy Y 

**What are the prospects for grand opera next year, 
Mr. De Reezke 7” I aeked, after a slight pause 

* Pretty good,” replied Jean, absently. “ Of course 
if the milk was sour, we'll have to send another can 
over to the Countess.” 

“| suppose so,” said Edouard ; ** bat the thing's got 
to stop. IT don't mind losing a litthe monéy on this 
farm at the ontset, but when it costs ue $1500 a quart 
to raise milk, [don't mach like having to provide sub- 
stitute quarts, when it sours, at sixteen cents a gallon, 

just because a fool of a 
carpenter can't build a 























cow-coopstrong enough 
torkeep the beasts away 
from green apples.’ 

Thad to laugh quietly ; 
for, ws the daughter of a 
farmer, I could see that 
these spoiled children 
of fortune knew as 
much about farming as 
I knew about building 
light-lhouses, 

“Perhaps,” I sug- 
gested, “it wasn't the 
green apples that soured 
the milk, It may have 
been the thunder-storm 
hunt night that did 
it,” 





“That can’t be,” said 
Jean, positively “We 
have provided against 
that. All our cows have 
lightning-rods on them: 
we bought them fram a 
Connecticut man who 
was in here the other 
day, for $500 apiece, so 
you see no electrical 
disturbance could pos- 








READY FOR THE STORM, 


fulces. I doudt effer speak to dem mach. Ven I saw 
dem last dey could make demselves heardt. But, you 
know, dey dondt needt deir foices mach already. Dey 
keep a man to sell deir batter andt eggs.” 

* Bat of course you know that they are renowned 
for their vocal powers,’’ I suggested 

“I dondt knew much apont ‘em,” he said, simply. 
* Dey go avay for a year oF two every six months, 
nndt dey come back mit plenty ohf money ohf one 
kind wedt anodder, bat I gubbosed dey made it all 
oudt obf butter undt egge Vot is dose fooal bowers 
you iss dalking apout? Ise dot some new kindt ohf 
chiggens? 

I gave the landlord up as adiffieult care; bnt the 
next day, when I called at the castle of the two famons 
eingers, | perceived why it was that in their own land 
they were known chiefly as farmers, 

“The De Reezkes ?” sald 1, as | entered their castle 
some ten miles out of Warsaw, and held out my bande 
for the brothers to clasp 

It was a superb baliding, with a facade of imposing 
quality, and not, as [ had supposed, built of painted 

anvae, bat of granite To be sure, there were roman- 
th ttle balconies distributed about it for Jean to 
practixe on, with here and there a dark, forbidding 
2eoment which sugyested the most base of Edouard’s 











MELBA, THE DAIRY MAID, 


sibly affect them It 
must have been the 
apples.” 


“1 suppose I'd better 
tell Plangon to take the 
extra quart over him- 

self at once and explain to the Countess,” suid 
Edouard 

“* Plangon here too 7?” I cried, in sheer delicht 

“Yes; but it's a secret,” said Jean. .“ The whole 
troupe is here. Plangon has charge of the cows, but 
nobody knows it. I wouldn't send Plangon,” he added, 
reverting to Edouard’s suggestion. ‘ He'll stay over 
there all day singing duets with the ladies’ Why not 
ask Senichi to attend to it? She's going to town after 
the turnip seed this morning, and she can stop on her 
way.” 

“ All right,” sald Edouard ; “I guess that will he bet- 
ter. Plangon’s got all he can do w get the hay in, any- 
how.” 

Edouard looked at me and laughed. 

“We are hard workers bere, Miss Witherup,” he 
cried. “And I can tell you what it is, there is no 
business on earth so exacting and yet so delightful as 
farming.” 

“ And you are all in it together?” I said. 

“Yes, Yon see, last time we were all in New York 
we were the most harmonious opera troupe there ever 
was,” Edouard explained, “and it wes such a novel 
situation that Jean and I invited them ‘all here for the 
farming season, and have put the various branches of 
the work into the hands of vur guests, we two retain- 
iv execytive control.” 

“ Detightfal !” I cried. 

“Melba has charge of the dairy, and does a great 
deal of Piptectory rehearsing while.charning the 
hatter, You should bear the Spinning Seng from 
“ Fanst” as she does it to the accompaniment of a 
churn. « Magnificent I" 

“And you ought to see little Rassitano and Cre- 
mouini rounding up the chickens every night, while 
Bauermeister collects the eggs,” put in Jean; “ and 
Plangon milking the cows efter Maurel hus called 
them home; and that hage old chap Tamaygno push- 
ing the lawn-mower.up.and down. the _hay-fields 
throngh the summer sun — those are sights that even 
the gods rarely witness.” 

“It mugt be a picture!” I_ ejaculated, with en- 
thovinem. “And Ancona? Is he with you?” 

“ He is, and he’s as useful a man as ever was,” enid 
Edouard. “ Hé is our-head ploughboy. And Calvé's 
vegetable garden—well, Jean and I do not wish to 
seem vain, Miss Witherup, but really if there is a vege- 
table garden in the world that produces cabbages that 
are cabbages, and artichokes that are artichokes, and 
Bermuda potatoes that are Bermuda potatoes, it in 
Calvé's garden right here.” 

“And what becomes of all the product of your 
farm ?” I aeked. 

* We sell it all,” said Jean. “We supply the Czar 
of Ruseia with green and radishes. The Em- 
peror of Germany buys a!! his asparagus from us; and 
we have secured the broiled-chicken contract for the 
Austrian court for the next five years.” 








THE BALL 


LOCATED. 


“A spLexpip srrokr! Dip You FOLLOW THK BALL, CADDIK?” 


“No, 'm; sur I THINK THAT GENTLEMAN 


sTruck. I Ske HIM FEELIN’ OF HIS HEAD,” 


“And you don’t feel, Mr. De Reezke,” I asked, 
“that all this interferes with your work ?” 

**It is my work,” replied the great tenor. 

“Then, why,” I qneried, “ do you not take it up ex- 
clusively ? Singing in grand opera must be very ex- 
hansting.”’ 

“It is,” sighed Jean. ‘It is indeed.” Siegfried is 
harder than haying, and I would rathér shear six hun- 
dred sheep than sing Tristan ; but, alas, Edouard and I 
cannot afford te give it up, for if we did, what would 
become of our farm? The estimated expeyse of pro- 
dneing one can of pease on this estate, Miss Witherup, 
is $300, but we have to let it goat S0cents. Asparagus 
costs us $1480 a spear. A lamb chop from the’ De 
Reezke Lam bery wcll for 60 cents in a Paris restaurant, 
but it costs us $97 a pound to raise them. Soe you see 
why it is that my brother and I still appear periodically 
iu pnblic, and aleo why it is that our services are very 
expensive, We didn't want to take the gross receipts 
of opera the last time we were in New York, and when 
the company went to the wall we'd have gladly com- 
promised for 99 cents on the dollar, had we not at that 
very time received Our semiannual statement from the 
agentof our farm, showing an expenditure of $900,000, 
as inst gross receipts of $1650 " 

“Bixteen hundred and thirty dollars,” said Edouard, 
correcting his brother. ‘* We had to deduct $20 from 
ont DI against Qneen Victoria for those pheasants’ 
evga werent to Windsor. Threecrates of them turned 
out to be Shanghai roosters.” | - 

* Treeeald Jean. **1T had forgotten.” 

Pose, and after presenting she singers with the 
henal check and my cordial thanks for their horpi- 
tality, prepared to take my leave, 

“You must have a souvenir of your visit, Miss 








WITH THE KED COAT CAN TELL WHERE IT 


Witherup,” said Jean. “ What shall it be—a radieh or 
an Alderney cow? They both cost ns about the ram.” 

“Thank you,” I said. “I do not eat radiehes, and 
I have no place to keep a cow; but if you will wing the 
*Lohengrin’ farewell for me, it will rest with me 
forever.” 

The brothers langhed. 

“You ask too much !" they cried. “That would be 
like giving you $10,000," 

“Oh, very well,” said I. “T'll take the will for the 
deed.” 

“We'll send you our pictures autographed,” said 
Edonard. * How will that do?” 

**T shall be delighted,” I replied, as I bowed myself 
out. 

“ You can nse ‘em to illustrate the interview with,” 
Jean called out after me. 

And so I left them. I hope their anxiety over their 
crops will not damage their * focnl bowers,” as the 
landlord called them, for with their voices gone I be- 
Neve their farm would prove a good deal of a burden. 


a oe 


Lieutenant Hobson is said to be callons to the dan- 
gers of fire from fortay battle-s! ips, torpedosboais, aned 
cruisers, but since he was kissed by the @bihusiastic 
young woman on Long Island, he has a nervous chill 
every time anybody mentions a smack. 

a os 


“The Cuban insurgents,” remarked Comso, “ do 
not appear to be such valuable allies of the Americans 
as it was thenght they would be.” 

“They seem te have an objection to fighting be- 


tween meale,” added Cawker. 





ANCESTORS. 


She. “MY GRANDFATHER WAS CousIN TO THE EARL oF BULLYSHANTY, TWICE REMOVED.” 
He. “Twice nemovep, eh? Wart ror? Dipn’t ak PAY HIS RENT?” 





